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What’s Ahead? 





Dates are listed as released by sources and are sometimes subject to change. 


Committee Hearings 


Jan. 12, 13 -- NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTING, Joint 
Atomic Energy, executive session. 
. 28-Feb. 3 -- INDUSTRIAL RADIOACTIVE WASTE 
DISPOSAL, Joint Atomic Energy, Special Radiation 
Subc. 


Other Events 


. 11-13 -- NATIONAL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS’ ASSN., meeting, Park Sheraton Hotel, 
New York City. 

. 12-15 -- NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER CO- 
OPERATIVES, 30th annual meeting, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. 

. 12-15 -- NATIONAL RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSN., 
48th annual convention, Hotel Statler, New York, 
N.Y. 

. 12-23 -- AMERICAN PRESS INSTITUTE, circula- 
tion managers seminar, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

. 14 -- CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, hearing on 
major airlines’ strike fund agreement, Washington. 

. 14-17 -- AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSN., national convention, Omaha, Neb. 

. 15-22 -- NATIONAL ASSN. OF HOME BUILDERS, 
annual convention, Hilton and Palmer House Hotels, 
Chicago. 

. 18-21 -- NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING EXECU- 
TIVES ASSN., annual meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

. 18-22 -- NATIONAL ASSN, OF HOME BUILDERS, 
annual convention, address by Sen. John J. Spark- 
man (D Ala.), Chicago. 

. 19 -- PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S BUDGET MES- 
SAGE. 

. 19-Feb, 1 -- PRESIDENT FRONDIZI OF ARGEN- 
TINA, official state visit to U.S. 

. 22, 23 -- REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
conference on 1960 campaign plans, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

. 27 -- NATIONAL PETROLEUM COUNCIL, organi- 
zational meeting, Washington. 

. 29 -- INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, third national conference on international ex- 
change programs, address by President Eisenhower, 
Washington. 
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Jan. 29, 30 -- PRIVATE TRUCK COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
INC,, 20th annual convention, Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Jan. 30, 31 -- NEWSPAPER PURCHASING AGENTS 
GROUP, 2nd annual conference, Sheraton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Jan, 30-Feb. 1 -- RESERVE OFFICERS ASSN., national 
council mid-winter assembly, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington. 

Feb, 2-13 -- AMERICAN PRESS INSTITUTE, seminar 
for advertising directors of newspapers under 75,000 
circulation, Columbia University, New York City, 

Feb, 15-17 -- INLAND DAILY PRESS ASSN., winter 
meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Feb, 16 -- AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, winter 
meeting, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Feb, 21-24 -- NATIONAL CANNERS ASSN, AND CAN- 
NING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSN., 52nd 
annual convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

March 2 -- FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMIS- 
SION, hearing on the award of Boston TV channel 5, 
Washington. 

March 2-4 -- PRESS CONGRESS OF THE WORLD, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

March 10-12 -- PRESIDENT JOSE MARIA LEMUS OF 
EL SALVADOR, official state visit to U.S. 

April 5-8 -- NATIONAL RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSN., 
sales promotion division convention, Eden Roc 
Hotel, Miami Beach. 

April 12-14 -- REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
seventh annual Republican women’s conference, 
Washington, D.C. 

April 12-19 -- AIR FORCE ASSN., World Congress of 
Flight, Las Vegas, Nev. 

April 17-19 -- NATIONAL COMMITTEE, YOUNG DEMO- 
CRATIC CLUBS OF AMERICA, conference, Roney 
Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

April 20-23 -- AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
ASSN., annual convention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

May 10-15 -- AVIATION WRITERS ASSN., annual con- 
vention, Washington, D.C, 

June 5 -- ATLANTIC CONGRESS, London. 

June 10-13 -- NEWSPAPER PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
ASSN., annual conference, Savoy-Plaza Hotel, New 
York City. 

June 21-25 -- AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
ASSN., mechanical conference, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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Floor Action 





86th CONGRESS CONVENES, WELCOMES ALASKA CONGRESSMEN 


The 86th Congress, the first to represent 49 states 
of the Union, convened a noon Jan. 7, setting at least 
three historical records: the seating of the first Senators 
and Representative from the state of Alaska; the election 
to a ninth term of the Speaker of the House; and the des- 
ignation of President Eisenhower as the first U.S, Presi- 
dent to serve with three Congresses controlled in both 
chambers by the opposition political party. (1958 Alma- 
nac p. 728) 

The party breakdowns as Congress convened: 

SENATE -- 64 Democrats, 34 Republicans 

HOUSE -- 283 Democrats, 153 Republicans. 


Senate 


The Senate convened with Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon, as President of the Senate, in the chair. Other 
officers of the Senate, selected previously by their party 
caucuses (see p. 44) were: 

President pro tempore -- Sen. Carl Hayden (D Ariz.) 

Majority Leader -- Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas) 

Majority Whip -- Mike Mansfield (D Mont.) 

Minority Leader -- Everett McKinley Dirksen (R III.) 

Minority Whip -- Thomas H. Kuchel (R Calif.) 

After the swearing in of 34 newly elected Members, 
Alaska’s first Senators, E.L. (Bob) Bartlett (D) --desig- 
nated the ‘‘senior Senator’’ by a flip ofthe coin Jan. 6 -- 
and Ernest Gruening (D), took the oath of office. Then, 
as precedent decrees, they drew lots to determine the 
length of the term each would serve. 

While Senators and the audience in the galleries 
watched tensely, Sen. Gruening reached into a small 
wooden box hoiding three slips of paper, marked for two, 
four and six-year terms. The paper he chose was taken 
by page to the Vice President, who announced that 
Gruening would serve a four-year term expiring Jan. 2, 
1963. Bartlett then made his blind selection between the 
two and six-year slips and picked the shorter term, 
which will expire Jan. 2, 1961. 

Of the 34 other Senators swornin, 16 were freshmen. 
(See list of membership, Weekly Report p. 3) 

One bizarre note marked the swearing-in protocol in 
which those newly elected are escorted tothe Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk by their state colleague. Ohio’s new, 69-year- 
old Sen. Stephen M. Young issued a press release before 
the ceremony announcing that he refused to be escorted 
by his fellow Democrat, Frank J, Lausche, a noted lone- 
wolf in Ohio politics. Although he had ‘‘actively sup- 
ported’’ Lausche’s various candidacies over the years, 
Young declared, ‘‘If Sen. Lausche supported me for elec- 
tion (over John W. Bricker), it was a well guarded 
secret.... Apparently, I did not need Sen. Lausche’s sup- 
port then, nor do I now.”’ Young went down the aisle on 
the arm of Sen. Johnson, who also was escorting his col- 
league, Ralph Yarborough (D Texas). 

When the ceremonies were completed, with all but the 
ill Sen. Richard L, Neuberger (D Ore.) present, the Senate 
began its long-predicted skirmishing over proposed re- 
visions of the anti-filibuster rule. (See story p. 45) 


House 


The House of Representatives convened Jan. 7 with 
most of the political talk centering on the surprise elec- 
tion Jan. 6 of Charles A, Halleck (R Ind.) as the GOP’s 
minority leader. (See story p. 43) Among those in the 
gallery was former President Harry S. Truman, who also 
sat in on the opening ceremonies of the Senate, in which 
he had served 10 years. 

After all but four of the 436 newly elected Represen- 
tatives answered to their names, Reps. Sam Rayburn (D 
Texas) and Halleck were nominated for Speaker of the 
House. Rayburn won on the usual party-line roll-call 
vote, 281-148. (For voting see chart p. 58) 

It was the ninth time Rayburn had been elected Speak- 
er, a post he first assumed Sept. 16, 1940, in the waning 
days of the 76th Congress, and has held since then except 
during the Republican-controlled 80th and 83rd Congress- 
es, when he was Minority Leader. He set the record for 
longest tenure as Speaker on Jan. 31, 1951 when he sur- 
passed Henry Clay’s record of 3,056% days. 

After he took the oath of office Speaker R ayburn swore 
in the other new Representatives en masse, with one con- 
spicuous exception, Dr. Dale Alford, the segregationist 
who upset then Rep. Brooks Hays (D Ark.) of Little Rock 
by write-in votes Nov. 4. A special House subcommittee 
Dec. 17, 1958 recommended, by a3-2 margin, that Alford 
not be seated until a full investigation ofhis election was 
made. (Weekly Report p. 37) 

Objection to the swearing in of Alford Jan. 7 came 
from Rep. John Dingell (D Mich.) and the Speaker, acting 
‘funder the precedents,’’ asked the Arkansan to stay 
seated while the rest of the Members rose to take their 
oaths. Majority Leader John W. McCormack (D Mass.) 
then offered a resolution (H Res 1) directing the swearing 
in of Alford and referring the question of his ‘‘final right’’ 
to a House seat to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. The resolution was adopted by voice vote, with 
only a few ‘‘nays’’ audible, and Alford took the oath of 
office. 

Aside from precedent, an influential factor in the 
decision to seat Alford without a bitter intra-party dispute 
was the threat by some Southerners to object to the seat- 
ing of three Northern Democrats if ashowdownon Alford 
was forced. The three Northerners mentioned were 
William J. Green Jr. (D Pa.), currently under indictment 
for conspiracy to defraud, Thomas J. Lane (D Mass.), 
reelected in 1956 after serving four months in prison 
earlier that year for income tax evasion, and Adam C, 
Powell (D N.Y.), indicted in 1958 for tax evasion, (1956 
Almanac p. 762, 763; 1958 Weekly Report p. 632) 

A decision on whether or not to investigate Alford’s 
election will be made after the membership of the House 
Administration Committee is completed. The chairmanis 
Omar Burleson (D Texas), and the Subcommittee on 
Elections, which would conduct an investigation, pre- 
sumably again will be chaired by Robert T. Ashmore 


(D S.C.). 
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PARTY CAUCUSES PRECEDE SESSION OPENING 


Party caucuses in both the Senate and House Jan. 6 
and 7 preceded the formal opening of Congress at noon 
Jan. 7. 

The Democratic sessions were undramatic. All 
Democratic leaders of the 85th Congress were reelected 
to the same posts in the 86th Congress. 

House Republicans, however, elected a new floor 
leader, as Rep. Charles A. Halleck (R Ind.) defeated Rep. 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. (R Mass.), and madeother changes 
in their leadership lineup. 

The long conflict within the Senate Republican camp 
was climaxed by the contested elections of Sen. Everett 
McKinley Dirksen (R III.) as floor leader and Sen, Thomas 
H. Kuchel (R Calif.) as minority whip. 

Details on the four caucuses: 


HOUSE DEMOCRATS -- JAN. 6 


Rep. Sam Rayburn (D Texas) was unanimously nom- 
inated for a ninth term as Speaker of the House in what 
Members described as the ‘‘most harmonious’’ Demo- 
cratic caucus in their memories. 

Rayburn has served as Speaker longer than any other 
man. He has held the post since 1940, except for 1947-48 
and 1953-54, when Republicans controlled the House. 

Also reelected unanimously were Rep. John W. Mc- 
Cormack (D Mass.) as majority leader and Rep. Melvin 
Price (D Ill.) as chairman of the Democratic caucus. 

Rayburn said he told the caucus, ‘‘I hope and believe 
we can remain harmonious and carry out a program to 
meet the great responsibility the election placed on us.’’ 
He said no specific bills were discussed. 

Threats of controversy at the Democratic caucus dis- 
appeared after Rayburn persuaded insurgents not to press 
their fight to curb the power of the House Rules Commit- 
tee and to deny Rep. Dale Alford (Ark.) status as a Demo- 
crat. Alford was not invited to the caucus and did not 
seek to gain admission. (See p. 41) 


Committee Assignments 


The caucus reelected all sitting Democratic Mem 
bers of the House Ways and Means Committee and filled 
three vacancies on the Committee by unanimous votes. 
Reps. John C, Watts (DKy.), William J.Green Jr. (D Pa.) 
and Lee Metcalf (D Mont.) were chosen to fill the vacan- 
cies created by the primary election defeat of Rep. Noble 
J. Gregory (D Ky.), the death of Rep. Herman P, Eber- 
harter (D Pa.) and the election to the Senate of Rep. 
Eugene J. McCarthy (D Minn.). 

Democrats on the House Ways and Means Committee 
form the party’s Committee on Committees, which makes 
the assignments of Members to other committees. 
(Weekly Report p. 12) 

Rayburn said there would be no change in the ratio 
of Democrats to Republicans on the House Rules, Appro- 
priations and Ways and Means Committees. He said the 
party ratio on other committees would be worked out in 
cooperation with the Republican leadership and would re- 
flect the Democrats’ 64 percent strength in the whole 
House membership. 

Rayburn said the ratio would vary slightly from com- 
mittee to committee, because ‘‘we don’t want to throw 
any more Republicans off committees than we have to.”’ 
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SENATE DEMOCRATS -- JAN. 7 


The Senate Democratic conference unanimously re- 
nominated Sen, Carl Hayden (D Ariz.) as president pro 
tempore and reelected Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas) 
as majority leader, Sen. Mike Mansfield (D Mont.) as 
majority whip and Sen, Thomas C, Hennings Jr. (D Mo.) 
as secretary of the conference, 

Johnson said there was no discussion of enlarging 
the Democratic Policy and Steering Committees, as some 
liberal Democrats had suggested. He also said he told 
his colleagues Senate committees could not be organized 
until the Senate rules situation was settled. (See p, 45) 


Johnson Talk 


In the major talk to the conference, Johnson said the 
election gave Democrats ‘‘a mandate for confident and 
creative and constructive leadership -- beginning now, 
not two years hence,”’ 

But, in a note of cautionto members of his own party, 
Johnson said, ‘‘What we can do now is subject to certain 
limits’’ because Democrats do not control the White House, 

“‘We have been given great strength, but not over- 
riding strength,’’ he said. ‘‘We do not have authority to 
command. We have powers to advise and consent. We 
do not have powers to implement and accomplish.’’ 

Johnson criticized the Administration for ‘‘exalting 
the static...in dynamuc times,’’ and indirectly rejected 
the President’s emphasis on a balanced budget as his pri- 
mary goal. 

‘‘Free men can afford much, They can never afford 
the price of inertia,’’ Johnson said, ‘‘Fiscal solvency 
concerns us all.... But we cannot afford to bankrupt the 
national conscience to serve the ends of political book- 
keeping.”’ 

The real Government deficits, he said, are ‘‘of vigor, 
of confidence and of will.’’ 

Johnson suggested the new Congress ‘‘mobilize the 
intellect of the Nation...to the task of defining for America 
new goals.”’ : 

Among the fields in which ‘‘we need new ideas,”’’ 
Johnson listed controls over the monetary system, 
budget processes and the tax structure. 

Investigations launched by the 86th Congress, Johnson 
said, ‘‘will find the facts and form the ideas with which 
we shall work the next decade to make government 
responsive to the potential of the future."’ 

There was no direct criticism of President Eisen- 
hower in Johnson’s speech. He did say there was a dan- 
ger the government would ‘‘default’’ its obligation to pre- 
pare for the future. 

‘*The advent of a 200 million population, a500 billion 
dollar national income, a trillion dollar economy are all 
near at hand,’’ Johnson said. 

‘‘Throughout our system, conservative men are al- 
ready working with these facts. Yet where men are re- 
sponding to this future, their government is not. The 
past is served -- at penalty to the present and at the 
danger of default to the future.’’ (For text, see p. 56) 

The only other speaker at the conference was Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.), who reported onhis visit 
to Russia. Johnson said of Humphrey’s talk: ‘‘I have never 
learned so much in so short a time.’’ 
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HOUSE REPUBLICANS -- JAN. 6 


In a surprise climax to a sudden revolt, House 
Republicans voted, 74-70, to replace Rep. Joseph W, 
Martin Jr. (R Mass.) with Rep. Charles A, Halleck (R 
Ind.) in the post of minority floor leader. 

Halleck’s victory came on the second round of secret 
balloting by 148 of the 153 Republican Members. The 
first ballot gave Halleck 73 votes, Martin, 72; there was 
one spoiled ballot, leaving the Indianian one vote short of 
a majority. 

Halleck and Martin did not vote on either ballot. 
Two other Republicans abstained or left before the second 
round. 

The stage was set for the uprising by a 96-50 vote in 
favor of a motion by Rep. Hamer Budge (R Idaho) to elect 
the minority leader by secret ballot. Halleck backers 
wanted a secret ballot because they claimed some of those 
sympathetic to Halleck did not want to vote openly against 
Martin. 

Halleck was nominated for the post by Rep. Noah M, 
Mason (R Ill.), and Rep. Richard M. Simpson (R Pa.) 
nominated Martin. 

After Halleck’s election, the caucus by unanimous 
voice vote chose Rep. John W. Byrnes (R Wis.) as chair- 
man of the GOP PolicyCommittee. Martin had held that 
title along with the minority leadership. Byrnes backed 
Halleck in the leadership fight. 

(For Halleck profile, see p. 46; for Byrnes back- 
ground, see box this page) 

Simpson was unanimously reelected chairman of the 
Republican Congressional Campaign Committee. The 
choice of the other top leadership official, assistant 
leader or whip, was left to the Republican Committee on 
Committees, which Halleck heads. Rep. LeslieC. Arends 
(R Ill.), a Martin backer, has been the whip. 


Background of Revolt 


In dropping Martin, the House Republicans replaced 
the man who had been their leader in every Congress 
since 1939. Martin was Speaker of the House in the two 
Congresses where Republicans had a majority -- the 80th 
and the 83rd -- and was minority leader in the other eight. 

Halleck took the majority leader’s post in the two 
Congresses where Martin was Speaker and functioned as 
an unofficial assistant minority leader under Martin in 
the past two Congresses. 

Although Martin and Halleck have had few policy 
differences, there long has been a personal rivalry 
between them. Martin has complained privately that 
Halleck bypassed him todeal directly with the White House 
on legislative matters. Twice before, in 1953 and 1957, 
Halleck talked about running against Martin, but decided 
not to. 

Halleck told reporters after his victory that the 
successful uprising began taking shape Jan. 1, when he 
returned to Washington and learned that several meetings 
had been held to discuss a change in the leadership. 

The revolt came into the open Jan. 5 when Halleck 
after a day-long series of conferences, issued a statement 
that ‘‘I will again be a candidate for Republican floor 
leader.... If elected...I will do my best to...write a good 
Republican record in the 86th Congress and make certain 
the American people are told about that record.”’ 

On the morning of the voting, Martin backers offered 
the insurgents a compromise that would have created a 
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Profile of Rep. Byrnes 


Rep. John W. Byrnes (R Wis.), 45, of Green Bay, 
chosen Jan. 6 as new head of the House Republican 
Policy Committee, has represented Wisconsin’s 
Eighth District since 1945. 

PERSONAL BACKGROUND -- Native of Green 
Bay...graduate of University of Wisconsin and its law 
school,..practiced law, served in state senate before 
coming to Congress...married, with three boys and 
three girls...wears a brace on one leg, aftermath of 
polio in infancy...a photography fan. 

POLITICAL CAREER -- Defeated incumbent in 
first House race...reelected comfortably ever since 
...sends full voting record each year to his consti- 
tuents. 

CONGRESSIONAL CAREER -- Joined Ways and 
Means Committee in 1947, now fourth-ranking Repub- 
lican on it...specialist in tax legislation, social 
security and reciprocal trade bills...active in 82nd 
Congress investigation of Internal Revenue Service 
and Justice Dept...sponsored Customs Simplification 
Act of 1954...chairman of WisconsinGOP delegation, 
member of GOP policy committee and committee on 
committees...personal friend of Vice President 
Richard M, Nixon and fellow member of Chowder and 
Marching Club. 

PHilLOSOPHY -- Calls himself an economy- 
minded conservative.... His CQ Eisenhower Support- 
Opposition scores: Support Opposition 

83rd Congress: 82% 15% 
84th Congress: 89 11 
85th Congress: 59 41 





In 85th Congress, disagreed with President ondomes- 
tic policy 47 percent of the time...his comment on the 
1957 budget: ‘‘I am alarmed at the heavy expenditures 
requested by the President.”’ 

KEY VOTES -- In1958, voted for: state-financed 
unemployment aid, foreign aid, farm price support 
freeze, President’s defense reorganization plan, 
moves to kill the reciprocal trade and aid-to-educa- 
tion bills; against: Alaska statehood, added funds for 
Army, housing bill and Kennedy-Ives bill. 

In 1957, voted for: the President’s Mideast Doc- 
trine, the civil rights bill, another move to kill an 
aid-to-education bill; against the jury trial amend- 
ment to the civil rights bill and a boost in foreign 
aid funds. 











new post of assistant leader and also have cleared the 
way for another Republican to replace Martin as chairman 
of the policy committee. 

This plan was offered the caucus byRepLeo E, Allen 
(R Ill.), a Martin backer, but was rejected on the 96-50 
vote that also ordered a secret ballot for the minority 
leader post. 


Reasons for Shift 


Unlike the dispute in the Senate Republican camp, the 
Martin-Halleck struggle did not take the form of a 
liberal-conservative argument. 

Halleck’s backing ranged from the most liberal to 
the most conservative wings of the party. To some extent, 
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it was a conflict between two generations of Republicans, 
with the younger Members largely in the Halleck camp. 

But, as Martin himself remarked, some veterans -- 
like New York’s 19-term Rep. John Taber (R) -- also 
backed Halleck. 

Martin attributed his defeat in part to Republican 
election reverses, which, he said, ‘‘had the boys confused. 
They wanted a fall guy.’’ 

Confirming this, a Halleck backer, Rep. William H. 
Ayres (R Ohio), said: ‘‘After losing three consecutive 
Congressional elections, we thought it was agood time to 
try a new approach.’’ 

A second factor was the belief that Halleck, at 58, 
would offer what Members described as ‘‘more vigorous, 
virile , aggressive’’ leadership than Martin, who is 74 
and has been bothered by a blood clot in one leg. 

Some Republicans also complained that Martin had 
cooperated too closely with Speaker of the House Sam 
Rayburn (D Texas), aclose personal friend, instead of tak- 
ing a more partisan line. 


Aftermath of Battle 


That the Martin-Halleck battle would leave some 
divisions in House Republican ranks seemed certain. 

Martin told reporters he wished Halleck well, but 
there was no move in the caucus to make Halleck’s elec- 
tion unanimous. Martin rejected offers of honorary party 
posts, remarking, ‘‘After 20 years as leader, what the 
hell do I want those for.’’ 

Inevitably, President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon were drawn into the controversy. 

The President issued a statement congratulating 
Halleck on his election and thanking Martin for his past 
services to the party. (For text, see p. 56). 

Halleck said in a post-election interview he was 
‘‘absolutely certain the White House did not intervene’’ 
in the dispute. Martin said, ‘‘I don’t think the President 
did anything against me,’’ but he said some White House 
aides ‘‘thought I was a little more independent than I 
should be -- of them.’’ 

He said three Presidential assistants -- Jack Z. 
Anderson, Gerald D. Morgan and Edward A, McCabe -- 
met with Halleck about a month ago. 

Presidential Press Secretary James C. Hagerty Jan. 
7 said that meeting had merely been one of a series of 
discussions of legislative programs. Hagerty said the 
President and all his aides had ‘‘religiously’’ refrained 
from intervening in the House squabble. ‘‘I don’t know 
where Joe Martin got his information,’’ Hagerty said. 
**I know he was mistaken.”’ 

Nixon’s role in the fight came up when a reporter 
asked Martin ifhe thought Nixon had a part in his downfall. 

“All I know,”’ Martin replied, ‘‘is that allhis people 
were against me -- actively against me.’’ Singling out 
Rep. Robert C, Wilson (R Calif.) as a ‘‘Nixon man’’ who 
opposed him, Martin said: ‘‘He’d never do that on his 
own account. I don’t know who thehell put him up to it.”’ 


SENATE REPUBLICANS -- JAN.7 


The Members of the Senate Republican Conference 
elected Sen. Everett McKinley Dirksen (R Il.) as minority 
leader and Sen, Thomas H. Kuchel (R Calif.) as minority 
whip. 

The balloting in both cases was 20-14. Dirksen 
defeated Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R Ky.), candidate of 
the insurgent liberal group, and Kuchel, the liberals’ 
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choice, defeated Sen. Karl E, Mundt (RS.D.), who had his 
backing in the Old Guard group. 

Dirksen was nominated by Sen. Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper (R Iowa), seconded by Sen, John Marshall Butler 
(R Mad.). 

Cooper was nominated by Sen. Prescott Bush (R 
Conn.), seconded by Sens. Thruston B. Morton (R Ky.) and 
George D. Aiken (R Vt.). 

Mundt was nominated by Sen. Andrew F, Schoeppel 
(R Kan.), seconded by Sen. Francis Case (R S.D.). 

Kuchel was nominated by Sen. Frank Carlson (R Kan.), 
seconded by Sens. Margaret Chase Smith (R Maine), Jacob 
K, Javits (R N.Y.), Hugh Scott (R Pa.) and Clifford P, 
Case (R N.J.). 

Dirksen replaced retired Sen. William F. Knowland 
(R Calif.), and Kuchel took over the post Dirksen had 
occupied in the 85th Congress. 

All 34 Republican Senators were present for the 
voting. Reelected unanimously were: Sen. Styles Bridges 
(R N.H.), chairman of the Republican Policy Committee; 
Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R Mass.), chairman of the 
Republican Conference; and Sen. MiltonR. Young (RN.D.), 
secretary of the Conference. 


Background of Dispute 


The liberals announced their plans to oppose Dirksen 
Dec. 17, 1958, and onDec. 30chose Cooper and Kuchel as 
their candidates for minority leader and whip. Bridges and 
others backing Dirksen at once indicated they would accept 
Kuchel as whip. (Weekly Report p. 21) 

A busy day of maneuvering Jan. 6 set the stage for 
the final vote. The liberals met in the morning and de- 
cided to limit their campaign to the minority leader and 
whip jobs, thus assuring the reelection of Bridges, Salton- 
stall and Young. 

Eleven Republican Senators attended the liberal 
caucus: Cooper, Kuchel, Aiken, Javits, Scott, Case of New 
Jersey, Bush, Smith, Carlson, Kenneth B, Keating (N.Y.) 
and Winston L, Prouty (Vt.). 

‘The liberals also claimed support from Sens. Alex- 
ander Wiley (R Wis.), Morton and Young, giving them a 
total of 14 votes. That turned out to be the number of 
votes Cooper received. 

While the liberals met in Aiken’s office, a series of 
talks in Bridges’ office produced the decision to run Mundt 
against Kuchel for the whip’s job, Sen. Barry Goldwater 
(R Ariz.) signaled the change in plans with the statement 
that he was withdrawing his support from Kuchel. 


Aftermath of Contest 


After the voting, both sides moved to close ranks. 
President Eisenhower sent congratulations to both Dirk- 
sen and Kuchel. Copper congratulated Dirksen and pledged 
to ‘‘cooperate with our leadership toward the development 
of a stronger party and of 1 constructive program in the 
Senate.’’ Javits said the liberals believed the election 
of Kuchel was ‘‘an important victory.’’ 

Bridges reiterated his previous pledge to give 
liberals equal representation on the committee on com- 
mittees and an increased voice on the policy committee. 

Saltonstall said a major committee assignment for 
each Republican Senator ‘‘should be the goal,’’ but the 
possibility of achieving it depended ‘‘on what we can work 
out with the Democrats.’’ Saltonstall and Bridges were 
reported to be seeking av increase in the size of certain 
committees, to make places for all the Republicans. 
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HOUSE RULES REMAIN UNCHANGED 


Despite advance predictions of a rules battle by 
House liberals, the House Jan. 7 adopted without change 
the rules of the 85th Congress to guide it in the 86th. 
The action was taken by voice vote without debate. 

An effort by a group of Democratic liberals to 
change the rules in order to curb the House Rules 
Committee collapsed Jan. 3. The liberals set out 
to change the makeup of the Rules Committee from 
eight Democrats and four Republicans to nine Demo- 
crats and three Republicans. They also wanted to revive 
the 21-day rule which permitted bills that had been 
before the Rules Committee 21 days to be called up 
for a vote. (Weekly Report p. 23) 

The liberals called off their drive after a con- 
ference with Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) who 
opposed any change in the Rules Committee. Reps. 
John A, Blatnik (Minn.), Chet Holifield (Calif.), Lee 
Metcalf (Mont.), Henry S. Reuss (D Wis.), George M. 
Rhodes (Pa.) and Frank Thompson Jr. (N.J.) said ina 
joint statement: 

‘*We have received assurances from Speaker Rayburn 
that legislation which has been duly considered and re- 
ported by legislative committees will be brought before 
the House for consideration within a reasonable period of 
time. Our confidence in the Speaker is great, and we 
believe he will support such procedural steps as may be- 
come necessary to obtain House consideration of reported 
bills from legislative committees.’’ 


COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) Jan. 5 said 
Rep. Overton Brooks (D La.) would be named to head the 
newest House standing committee, the Science and As- 
tronautics Committee, which was created in 1958. Ray- 
burn said Brooks probably would give up his place as 
second-ranking Democrat on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee in order to concentrate on his new chairmanship. 

Speaking of proposals to transfer jurisdiction over 
immigration matters fromthe House Judiciary Committee 
to the Un-American Activities Committee and to enlarge 
the latter into a new Committee on Internal Security and 
Immigration, Rayburn said, ‘‘We’re not going todothat.”’ 
The plan had been advanced by Chairman Francis Walter 
(D Pa.) of the Un-American Activities Committee. A 
resolution to abolish the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee and transfer its functions to the Judiciary Committee 
was introduced in the House Jan. 7 by Rep. James 
Roosevelt (D Calif.), 

Other committee developments: 

The House Jan. 7, by voice vote, adopted H Res 9 re- 
appointing to the Rules, Ways and Means, House Adminis- 
tration and Appropriations Committees all Democrats who 
were members of those committees at the end of the 85th 
Congress. In addition, H Res 9 appointed Democrats 
William J. Green Jr. (Pa.), John C, Watts (Ky.) and Lee 
Metcalf (Mont.) to the Ways and Means Committee. 

The same day the House, by voice vote, passed H Res 
13 fixing the total membership of the Appropriations 
Committee at 50 members. 

Also Jan. 7, Speaker Rayburn appointed himself, 
Carl Vinson (D Ga.) and James C, Auchincloss (R N.J.) 
to the House Office Building Commission. (Weekly Re- 
port p. 11; see also p. 41-42) 
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SENATE DEBATE RULES 


Liberals Jan. 9 lost the most crucial vote in their 
battle to weaken the Senate filibuster rule. Their defeat 
came when the Senate voted 60-36 to table a motion to 
consider adoption of new rules under the constitutional 
authority of each chamber to make its own rules. The 
motion, by Sen, Clinton P, Anderson(DN.M.), also called 
for adoption of all the old rules except Rule 22 and pro- 
vided for immediate consideration of a revised Rule 22. 
(For voting see chart p. 60) 

The vote climaxed adramatic three days during which 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas) 
repeatedly showed tremendous power. The sequence: 

Jan. 7 -- Vice President Richard M, Nixon, presiding 
over the Senate, recognized Johnson who, as majority 
leader, had the right to be recognized before any other 
Senator. Johnson announced he did not anticipate any 
votes in the Senate and asked unanimous consent that the 
Senate convene at 10 a.m. Jan. 8 once it concluded the 
opening-day business. 

Sen. Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.), a leader among lib- 
erals driving for a rule change, obtained an opinion from 
Nixon that ‘‘until the Senate indicates otherwise’’ the 
rules of the 85th Congress would govern procedure. Nixon 
added that, in his opinion, ‘‘the Senate has a constitutional 
right at the beginning of each new Congress to determine 
rules it desires to follow.’’ Johnson said agreement to his 
unanimous consent request would not affect the right to 
adopt new rules ‘‘one way or the other.’’ The unanimous 
consent request was agreed to. 

Johnson offered a resolution (S Res 5) to amend Rules 
22 and 32. S Res 5 would enable two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present and voting, as opposed to two-thirds of the 
Senate membership, to shut off debate onall matters, in- 
cluding proposed rule changes. SRes5 also would add to 
Rule 32 this language: ‘‘The rules of the Senate shall con- 
tinue from one Congress to the next Congress unless they 
are changed as provided in these rules.”’ 

Nixon said a point of order could be raised against 
Johnson’s unanimous consent agreement to consider S Res 
5 immediately. Sen. Richard B. Russell (D Ga.) argued 
that such a unanimous consent agreement could not be 
‘dislodged by any point of order which can be decided 
by majority vote.”’ 

Sen. Clifford P. Case (R N.J.) and Javits objected to 
Johnson’s unanimous consent request toconsider S Res 5. 
Johnson served notice he would move to bringup S Res 5 
Jan. 8. 

Anderson was recognized and moved to consider 
adoption of new rules. Nixon, after Johnson protested 
recognition of Anderson, said Johnson still had the floor. 
Johnson asked Nixon if Anderson’s motion would take pre- 
cedence over Johnson’s. Nixon indicated it would. Rather 
than let Anderson get the floor to make a motion that 
would supplant his own, Johnson moved that the Senate ad- 
journ. The Senate, on a 73-23 rollcall, voted to adjourn. 
(For voting see chart p. 60) 

Jan. 8 -- S Res 5 was laid before the Senate. At 
Johnson’s request and by unanimous consent, Anderson’s 
motion to ‘‘proceed to the immediate consideration of 
the adoption of rules for the Senate of the 86th Congress.”’ 
was taken up as a substitute for the Johnson resolution. 

Jan. 9 -- Anderson revised his motion to provide that 
the Senate adopt all its 85th Congress rules except Rule 
22 and then proceed to immediate consideration of a new 
rule 22. The revised motion was tabled, 60-36. 
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HALLECK REPLACES MARTIN AS HOUSE GOP LEADER 


A treasury of political 1.0.U.’s was cashed in Jan. 6 
when Rep. Charles Abraham Halleck (R Ind.) toppled the 
failing Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. (R Mass.) from his 20- 
year reign as the leader of House Republicans. (Weekly 
Report p. 43), An ambitious, aggressive and able party 
worker, Halleck had built up a strong personal following 
among GOP legislators; he also enjoyed the approbation 
of President Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon. His 
elevation to leadership of the 153GOP Representatives in 
the 86th Congress suggested that in 1960, as in 1948 and 
in 1952, Halleck would once again be a potential nominee 
for the Vice Presidency. 


Background 


Now 58, Halleck was born Aug. 22, 1900, in Jasper 
County, Indiana, where his father, a Rensselaer lawyer, 
served two terms in the state senate. Young Halleck 
attended the University of Indiana, where he became adept 
at campus politics. A Phi Beta Kappastudent, he received 
his A.B, degree in 1922, his law degree in 1924. The 
same year he was elected prosecuting attorney for Jasper 
and Newton counties, winning reelection four times. 

Halleck entered Congress in 1935 after winning a spe- 
cial election to fill the Second District vacancy caused by 
the death of Frederick Landis, the onlyGOP Representa- 
tive elected from Indiana in 1934. Reelected in 1936 and 
at each succeeding election, Halleck quickly rose in party 
councils. As chairman of the Republican Congressional 
Campaign Committee from 1943 to 1946, he was given 
considerable credit for leading the GOP tovictory in 1946. 
With Martin installed as Speaker of the House in the 8Uin 
Congress, Halleck ascended to the role of majority leader. 
They returned to occupy the same positions when the 
Republicans, led byGeneral Eisenhower, captured control 
of the 83rd Congress. When Martin resumed the title of 
minority leader in 1955, Halleck was designated assistant 
leader, an unofficial title which nevertheless gave him ac- 
cess to White House conferences with party leaders. 


Political Views 


Halleck has called himself variously a ‘‘100 percent 
Republican’’ and ‘‘a Republican, period.’’ These terms 
are less significant in appraising his political orientation 
than is his demonstrated flexibility, both astoissues and 
men. The country needed ‘‘a new Coolidge,’’ he said in 
1935. But it was Wendell Willkie, amaverick Republican 
and fellow Hoosier, whom Halleck urged the party to 
nominate in 1940. 

Halleck soon broke with Willkie, over the latter’s 
interventionist views. He became identified with Gov. 
Thomas E,. Dewey (R N.Y.) shortly after the unsuccessful 
1944 campaign, and Dewey, looking forward to winning 
the 1948 nomination, publicly endorsed Halleck for the 
GOP floor leadership after the 1946 election, when the 
supporters ofSen. Robert A. Taft (R Ohio) were attempting 
to sew up the job for Rep. Clarence J. Brown (R Ohio), 


His aggressive leadership of the 80th Congress, 
which brought him into frequent conflict with President 
Truman, gave Halleck national -prominence, and he be- 
came one of several ‘‘dark horse’’ candidates for the 1948 
GOP Presidential nomination. As matters turned out, 
Halleck threw the Indiana delegation to Dewey on the 
understanding that he would receive the No. 2 spot on the 
ticket, only to be passed over in favor of Gov. Earl Warren 
(R Calif.). Halleck, according to several accounts, has 
never forgiven Dewey for this decision. 

In 1952, Taft supporters in Indiana, including Sen, 
Homer E, Capehart (R Ind.), froze out Halleck in picking 
the state’s delegation to the GOP convention. Halleck’s 
name was nevertheless one of five considered acceptable 
for second place by the nominee, Dwight D, Eisenhower. 
Nixon got the job, but Halleck went on to win praise as 
floor leader in the 83rd Congress by going down the line 
for the Eisenhower program, reversing his earlier stands 
on a number of important issues in the process. 


Voting Record 


In his early years in Congress, Halleck voted with 
most conservative Republicans against such measures as 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act (1953), Fair Labor 
Standards Act (1938), Selective Service (1940 and 1941), 
and Lend-Lease (1941). After the war, he opposed the 
$3.75 billion loan to Britain (1946) but supported aid to 
Greece and Turkey and the European Recovery Program 
(1947). In 1948, he supported general tax reduction and 
the Taft-Hartley Labor-Management Relations Act. He 
voted against economic aid for Korea in 1950, for a $350 
million cut in foreign aid in 1951, for passage of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration and Nationality Act over 
President Truman’s veto in 1952, 

In his new position as President Eisenhower’s right- 
hand man in the 83rd Congress, Halleck supported exten- 
sion of the excess profits tax in 1953 and a change from 
fixed to flexible farm price supports in1954, In the 1955 
fight over extension of the Reciprocal Trade Program, he 
opposed the Reed recommittal motion, although in earlier 
years he had supported restrictive amendments to the 
program. He voted against the aid-to-school-construction 
bill in 1956, against the jury-trial amendment tothe Civil 
Rights Act in 1957, and against statehood for Alaska in 
1958. 

Halleck’s support for President Eisenhower’s legis- 
lative program, as measured by Congressional Quart- 
erly’s tabulation, has dropped from 92 percent in the 
83rd Congress to 81 percent inthe 84th, then to 67 percent 
in the 85th, when he voted against the President’s position 
on one-quarter of the 110 test roll calls. But Halleck’s 
support score has remained higher than that of the 
average GOP Representative, and there is every indi- 
cation that in 1959 he will be found in the President’s 
corner on most of the legislative tests that are now 
shaping up. 
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KUCHEL WINS POST AS SENATE GOP WHIP 


Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R Calif.), who Jan. 7 was 
elected Senate Minority Whip, has described himself asa 
‘‘middle of the roader.’’ He was nominated for his new 
post by GOP insurgent liberals, but was termed acceptable 
by the Republican Old Guard, even at the height of the 
intra-party leadership struggle. (Weekly Report p. 21) 

Kuchel defeated Sen. Karl Mundt (R S.D.) by a 20-14 
vote of the Republican caucus, to become assistant leader 
under the new Minority Leader and former whip, Sen. 
Everett McKinley Dirksen (Ill.). Dirksen, early in the 
party clash, said he had ‘‘no objection’’ to Kuchel for the 
whip job. The liberals said Kuchel’s election was a 
“really important victory.’’ But Kuchel frequently has 
differed with the GOP’s liberal bloc on key issues, both 
foreign and domestic, in his six years in the Senate. 

Kuchel was born in Anaheim, Calif., Aug. 15, 1910. 
He is the son of the late Henry Kuchel, a pioneer news- 
paper publisher who owned and edited the Anaheim Gazette 
for 48 years. The paper still is in the Kuchel family. 
Kuchel was graduated from the University of Southern 
California in 1932, received his lawdegree there in 1935. 
In 1936 he was elected to the state assembly, was re- 
elected in 1938 and then was elected to the state senate 
for two terms. In 1940, he was elected chairman of the 
Republican State Central Committee, the youngest man 
ever to hold the office. He served in the Navy from 1942 
to 1945. In 1946, Gov. Earl Warren named him state 
controller. He ran for the office later that year and won 
by the largest vote ever given a candidate for controller. 


Senate Career 


Kuchel was appointed to the Senate by Warren in 
December 1952, to succeed Vice President-elect Richard 
M. Nixon. Kuchel won election to the remainder of the 
term in 1954, defeating Democratic Rep. Samuel W, Yorty. 
He was reelected in 1956, despite being rated a somewhat 
colorless campaigner, and being labeled by Democrats as 
“‘the weakest figure in the U.S, Senate.’’ Kuchel defeated 
State Sen. Richard Richards (D), after side-stepping the 
California intra-party rivary of Nixon, Gov. Goodwin J. 
Knight and Senate GOP Leader William F. Knowland. 

In 1954, Kuchel managed in the Senate the Lease 
Purchase Act, which permitted the Government to take 
title to public buildings after paying revenue for a 
specified period. In 1955, he sponsored the Air Pollution 
Control Act. In 1958, he co-authored legislation to give 
states an incentive for controlling roadside advertising 
signs on the new interstate highway system. He also 
successfully led: the Senate fight for the ‘‘Davis-Bacon”’ 
section of the 1956 highway act, which requires payment. 
of prevailing wages on Federal-aid highway construction. 
He has been a supporter of Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson’s flexible price support program. 

Kuchel Jan. 9 said he still favored liberalizing 
Rule 22 covering debate because the American constitu- 
tional system “never contemplated that the public business 
could be halted by irrelevant talkathons.’’ He favored the 
Douglas proposals to amend Rule 22. (Weekly Report p.13) 

Kuchel, in 1958, rated fifth highest among Senate 
Republicans voting ‘‘with’’ the President. Dirksen ranked 
second highest. 

The CQ Presidential Support and Opposition figures 
measure the percentage of time Kuchel and Dirksen voted 
“‘with’’ and ‘‘against’’ the President on roll-call votes: 








KUCHEL DIRKSEN 
Ike Ike 
Support Opposition 


85th Congress 88% 7% 
84th Congress 81 6 
83rd Congress 78 12 


Ike Ike 
Support Opposition 


84%, 15%, 
84 12 
80 11 


The Party Unity and Party Opposition scores measure 
the percent of the time each man voted in agreement and 
in disagreement with the majority of Senate Republicans 
on roll-call votes where the GOP majority opposed the 
stand taken by the Democratic majority. 











DIRKSEN 


KUCHEL | 


Party Party Party Party 
Unity Opposition Unity Opposition 


68% 30% 
67 26 
83 8 


85th Congress 86% 
84th Congress 83 
83rd Congress 77 


During the 85th Congress, Kuchel and Dirksen both 
supported the Administration’s foreign policy on 91 
percent of roll calls, opposed iton7 percent. On domestic 
policy roll-call votes, Kuchel supported the President on 
81 percent, opposed on 18 percent. Dirksen supported 
the President on 87 percent, opposed on 7 percent. 

On individual major roll-call votes during 1957-58 
Kuchel and Dirksen both voted against the farm price 
freeze, foreign aid to Communist-dominated countries and 
reduction of oil and gas depletion allowances. They both 
voted for labor regulations giving union members the 
right to sue for misuse of funds. They differed on exten- 
sion of unemployment aid, billboard regulation bonuses 
and reduction of small business taxes -- Kuchel voting 
‘*‘yea’’, Dirksen voting ‘‘nay.”’ 

In 1957, both men opposed the Hells Canyon Dam and 
elimination of the section of the civil rights bill giving 
the Attorney General authority to seek injunctions outside 
the voting field. Kuchel voted in favor of considering new 
Senate rules, Dirksen opposed. Kuchel favored a bill 
authorizing TVA financing of expanded facilities, Dirksen 
voted to kill the measure. 

Both Kuchel and Dirksen voted in favor of the natural 
gas bill in 1956, and against passage of the Colorado River 
storage project in 1955. Theysplitin1955 on a proposed 
$46-million increase in Marine Corps defense funds, 
Kuchel voting against the increase, Dirksen for it. 

Both voted in 1954 for the bitterly debated Bricker 
Amendment to limit the President’s treaty powers, and 
against the resolution censuring the late Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R Wis.). 

In 1953, Kuchel voted to confirm Charles E, Bohlen 
as ambassador to Russia, Dirksen opposed. Kuchel 
favored the Status of Forces Treaty, but Dirksen opposed 
it. They stood together in favor of a $1-billion foreign 
aid cut, elimination of standby economic controls and the 
Tidelands bill. 
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LABOR INVESTIGATION 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, in a Jan. 2 
statement, said Teamsters Union attempts ‘‘to coerce, 
against their will’? New York City policemen in a police 
organization drive highlighted the urgent need for Con- 
gress to pass ‘‘effective labor reform legislation.’’ The 
Teamster police unionization drive was announced by 
Teamster President James R. Hoffa at a December 10, 
1958 union executive board meeting in Florida, but it 
collapsed in the face of strong opposition by New York 
officials. 

Hoffa, in announcing the drive, said it would be ‘‘one 
of our major projects,’’ and the first stepin a nationwide 
camapign to organize all state, county and municipal 
workers. Plans to picket police headquarters and to curb 
delivery of police supplies, beginning Jan. 12, were 
announced by Henry Feinstein, president of City Employes 
Union, Teamsters New York Local 237. Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner (D) Dec. 30 said he would seek court action to 
prevent any interference with police functions, and police 
and labor officials also issued warnings. Wagner Dec. 31 
told Feinstein he might lose his job as transportation 
superintendent in the Manhattan borough office unless the 
drive was called off. 

Hoffa Dec. 30 notified New York union leaders he 
would tolerate no interference with regular police oper- 
ations, and in aDec. 31 statement he said ‘‘police organiz- 
ation will be undertaken by the Teamsters Union only if 
they come to us seeking such organization.”’ 

Hoffa Jan. 5 faced new court curbs, when the court- 
appointed Teamsters monitor board submitted to Federal 
District Judge F. Dickinson Letts, for Letts’ signature, 
a proposed order and findings calling for the union to 
obey all ‘‘reasonable’’ monitor directives or face con- 
tempt proceedings. The order would implement Letts’ 
Dec. 11, 1958 ruling that the Teamsters were ‘‘obliged to 
comply’’ with monitor recommendations. (1958 Almanac 
p. 681) 


HAWAIl STATEHOOD 


Chairman Wayne N. Aspinall (D Colo.) of the House 
Interior and Insulars Affairs Committee Jan. 5 said a 
Hawaii statehood bill would be the first major legislation 
to be considered by the Committee in the 86th Congress. 
Aspinall said he could see no reason why a Hawaii state- 
hood bill should not be reported by Committee by Feb. 1 
and considered by the House by May 1. He said any new 
hearings on the bill would be restricted to testimony 
from House Members who visited Hawaii in December 
1958. (1958 Weekly Report p. 1537; Weekly Report 
p. 27) 

In the Senate, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
Chairman James E, Murray (D Mont.) Jan. 5 said early 
hearings would be held to give opponents of Hawaii state- 
hood an opportunity to express their views. Chairman 
Henry M. Jackson (D Wash.) of the Committee’s Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs Subcommittee Jan. 6 said the 
Committee probably would report a Hawaii statehood bill 
by early March. 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


COMMITTEE -- Joint Defense Production. 

ACTION -- Jan. 4 released its eighth annual report, 
stating that the Nation’s mobilization program to achieve 
preparedness in the event of a nuclear attack on the U.S, 
“‘remains largely in the organizing, planning and develop- 
ment stage.’’ The report included a review of the Federal 
civil defense program in the period 1950-58. 

The Committee chairman, Sen. A. Willis Robertson 
(D Va.), said in a statement. that while eight years of 
effort had produced blueprints for survival, ‘‘blueprints 
alone won’t save a single life, treat a single casualty, or 
feed a single citizen.’’ Robertson said the $446 million 
spent for civil defense so far ‘‘should have produced 
more action programs in the critical areas of prepared- 
ness.’’ The report recommended that the newly created 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization establish definite 
objectives and priorities of action, and consolidate all 
mobilization measures into an over-all action program. 
(1958 Almanac p. 205) 

Other recommendations ‘in the report called for: 
limiting purchases of materials for the national stockpile 
and the Defense Production Act inventory todefense needs; 
and for separate reports by the OCDMon(1) the develop- 
ment of information regarding the effects of nuclear radia- 
tion, fallout, blast damage and related matters; (2) the 
current status of the transportation program, particularly 
in relation to needs in an emergency; (3) the advantages 
or disadvantages of dispersal in protecting defense indus- 
tries from attack. 


GOVERNMENT INFORMATION 


The Justice Department Jan. 2 turned down a request 
by Chairman Robert E, Jones (D Ala.) of the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Public Works and Resources Sub- 
committee for certain 1939-41 files. Thedenial was based 
on a 1954 ruling by President Eisenhower against public 
disclosure of information exchanged in Executive Branch 
discussions. Deputy Attorney General Lawrence Walsh 
wrote Jones that the 1954 ruling ‘‘does not make any 
exception for old documents.”’ 

A spokesman for the House Government Operations 
Special Government Information Subcommittee Jan. 7 said 
the validity of the President’s ruling would be gone into at 
length in a forthcoming report on the Air Force’s claim 
of ‘‘executive privilege’’ in refusing to give the General 
Accounting Office a report on management of its ballistic 
missile program in 1958. (1958 Weekly Report p. 1480) 

Jones had requested files on Federal agency com- 
ments to an Attorney General’s committee on adminis- 
trative procedure. The ruling under which they were 
denied was contained in a letter from the President to 
ex-Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson during 1954 
hearings on a dispute between the Army and the late Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.). The letter forbade testi- 
mony about a Justice Department conference, based on 
the premise that ‘‘in the public interest’? members of the 
Executive Branch must feel free to consult and advise 
candidly without the prospect of public inquiry. (1954 
Almanac p. 353) 
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AGENCY PROBE 


COMMITTEE -- House Interstate and ForeignCom- 
merce. 

ACTION -- Jan. 3 released the final report of its 
Special Legislative Oversight Subcommittee (H Rept 
2711). (1958 Almanac p. 687) 

The Subcommittee made detailed legislative recom- 
mendations designed ‘‘to promote fair and efficient ad- 
ministration of the law by the six (major) independent 
regulatory commissions and agencies’’ (Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Federal Power Commission, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, Interstate Commerce Coiamission and Civil 
Aeronautics Board), 

@ GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS -- Recommenda- 
tions applying to all six agencies: 

Congress should enact a code of ethics for commis- 
sioners, employees of the commissions and persons 
appearing before them, to be enforced by civil and crim- 
inal sanctions. 

Unauthorized ex parte and extra-record communica- 
tions attempting to influence commission decisions should 
be banned, with civil and criminal penalties. 

Letters and oral requests to the commissions from 
Members of Congress or persons in the Executive 
Branch should be made part of the public record. 

Where law required a case to be decided on the rec- 
ord, all written or oral communications dealing with it 
should be made part of the record. 

All letters and memoranda to and from acommission 
on any matter in its jurisdiction should be considered 
official communications and placed in official files, with 
unauthorized removal banned. 

Persons appearing before a commission in any ca- 
pacity in any case should be required to give written 
explanation of their interest in the case, and unofficial 
interviews and talks should be recorded in the file on the 
case. 

Persons aiding others to make ex parte contacts 
should be liable to civil and criminal penalties. 

A commission should be given power to enforce its 
own rules for ethical conduct through administrative and 
civil sanctions. 

Unauthorized disclosure of information about a case 
by commissioners and commission employees should be 
made liable to civil and criminal penalties. 

As a matter of right, each commission should be 
permitted to participate in judicial proceedings involving 
the statute it administers. 

Commissions should be required to grant or deny 
motions in cases before them within 60 days. 

The chairman of each commission should be elected 
by the commission members, for atermof not over three 
years. 

The President should be authorized by law to remove 
any commission member for neglect of duty or malfeas- 
ance in office, but for no other cause. 

In each case before it, a commission should be re- 
quired by law to appoint one of its members to write a 
signed decision. 

@® SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS -- FCC -- Bar 
direct or indirect payoffs and ‘‘swap-offs’’ between 
applicants competing for the same license. Bar traffick- 
ing in licenses. Repeal a clause in the Communications 
Act of 1934 that forbids the FCC to consider whether 
the public interest would be served by transferring 


Committee Roundup - 2 


a license. Require public hearings before issuance of 
any television license. 

CAB -- Give the CAB power to assign international 
air routes. The President could veto an assignment within 
90 days but ‘‘in no case shall the President direct ap- 
pointment of a particular carrier.’’ GivetheCAB author- 
ity to regulate property and passenger rates in foreign air 
transportation. 

SEC -- Require the SEC to move immediately against 
companies that file false or misleading reports or refuse 
to file. 

FPC -- Require persons wishing to build and operate 
hydroelectric projects requiring FPC licenses to apply for 
the license within a year of starting work. 

ICC -- Require the ICC, when approving issuance of 
stock by a carrier, tostate the purpose for which the pro- 
ceeds may be used. 

FTC -- Impose civil penalties for labeling-law viola- 
tions, which are illegal because they are an unfair method 
of competition or an unfair or deceptive practice, and re- 
quire the FTC to institute proceedings to recover such 
penalties. 

@ FUTURE INVESTIGATIONS -- The Subcommittee said 
further legislative inquiry by the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee was needed on the activi- 
ties not only of the six major regulatory agencies but 
also of other independent and semi-independent Federal 
agencies. 

@ CONCLUSIONS -- The Subcommittee said Congress 
‘*must see to it that the regulatory agencies are not per- 
mitted to be...a headless fourth branch of the Govern- 
ment.’’ It said improper pressures onthe agencies must 
be prevented lest the agencies ‘‘be converted into Wash- 
ington branch offices of the regulated industry or instru- 
ments of over-aggressive seekers of special privileges.”’ 
The Subcommittee said appointment of men ‘‘of unques- 
tioned ability and character’’ would be ‘‘one of the most 
effective steps’’ in raising standards onthe commissions. 
Finally, it said Congress should consider creating more 
precise policy standards to guide commissioners indecid- 
ing cases. ‘‘It is not enoughtotell a commission that its 
decisions must be in the public interest, convenience and 
necessity,’’ the Subcommittee said. 

@ ADDITIONAL VIEWS -- Three members filed sep- 
arate views, Charles A, Wolverton (R N.J.) said he 
agreed with the majority recommendations but believed 
the portions of testimony and summaries of investigations 
included in H Rept 2711 singled out some persons for con- 
demnation while failing to mention others equally guilty of 
impropriety. He did not mention any names. Joseph P. 
O’Hara (R Minn.) said he could not endorse the majority 
views. He said the Subcommittee staff had been ‘‘heavily 
overbalanced,’’ had assumed ‘‘free wheeling authority to 
run the investigation, to ‘leak’ or ‘feed’ stories to the 
press.’’ He said no proceedings for violation of the law 
or contempt of Congress ever had been started against 
former Subcommittee Counsel Bernard Schwartz for 
seizing Subcommittee records and leaking information. 
O’Hara also said the Subcommittee recommendations 
had been too broad for the evidence on which they were 
based; major recommendations for changes in procedure, 
he said, had been based on one or two incidents. 

John B. Bennett (R Mich.) said he agreed in general 
with the Subcommittee’s recommendations, but that the 
report had a ‘‘political flavor,’’ concentrating on Bernard 
Goldfine and Sherman Adams and ignoring the activities 
of Democrats. 
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ROCKEFELLER INAUGURAL 


New York Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (R) Jan. 1 
pledged to “‘work toward the goal of freedom of oppor- 
tunity for men everywhere in a world of peace’’ in an 
inaugural address that was remarkable for the broad 
view it took of the tasks of the gubernatorial office. 

Columnist Roscoe Drummond Jan. 3 wrote that the 
speech ‘‘could as well have beendelivered fromthe steps 
of the Capitol in Washington as from the steps of the 
capitol in Albany.”’ 

Taking as his theme the statements that this is ‘‘a 
time of historic decision’’ and ‘‘our neighborhood is the 
world,’’ Rockefeller said: ‘‘Every state in our union, 
every community in our state, every citizen in each 
community -- all face a common challenge and share a 
common cause.... We can serve -- and save -- freedom 
elsewhere only as we practice it in our own lives.’’ 

Without spelling out a specific program, Rockefeller 
indicated the direction of his administration by a series 
of statements beginning, ‘‘We must: 


‘*Speed our economic growth.... 

‘*Put the state’s fiscal house in order.... 

“Effectively serve the needs of popular welfare.... 
improve and expand...our programs of social insurance 
and health insurance...encourage urgently needed invest- 
ment in private housing...do more and better work in the 
fields of physical and vocational rehabilitation...improve 
all our programs for the aged.... 

“Truly strive to perfect the rule of our laws...aggres- 
sively wage war upon organized crime...never forget the 
crime that is committed by any assault upon civil rights.... 

‘And we must work, perhaps hardest of all, on the 
field where the future can be won or lost: In our class- 
rooms. We must attack the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency. We must continue urgently needed state aid to 
our schools. We must plan -- years into the future -- 
expansion of our state institutions for higher education. 
For what we do not teach, we cannot save -- and this 
is true of freedom itself.’’ 

‘In all such ways may we citizens of New York 
prove worthy of being citizens of the Nation that is the best 
and strongest hope on earth for free men everywhere.”’ 

At a Jan. 2 press conference, Rockefeller said his 
exposition of national and international issues ‘‘had no 
relation to any Presidential aspirations or national 
politics on my part, but it does reflect how I feel.”’ 

He ruled out any increase in the state personal income 
tax that comes due in April, but indicated the tax may be 
increased during the next tax year. 

In his first annual message to the state legislature 
Jan. 7, Rockefeller said the state’s fiscal affairs had 
fallen into ‘‘a serious condition of deterioration’’ under 
Averell Harriman, his Democratic predecessor. ‘‘Much 
as we deplore the facts,’’ he said, ‘‘conditions require 
additional tax revenues now.’’ Rockefeller said he was 
struggling with a deficit of ‘‘at least $230 million’’ in the 
new budget, which he must submit to the legislature by 
Feb. 1. He said he would spell out his tax proposals in 
the budget message. 





BROWN INAUGURAL 


California Gov. Edmund G, (Pat) Brown Jan. 5 said in 
his inaugural address he would give the state a ‘‘reason- 
able, rational, realistic’’, liberal administration. 

Brown gave top priority in his legislative programto 
laws to prohibit job discrimination by employers or labor 
unions. 

He warned that the state faced ‘‘the bleak legacy of 
a $100 million deficit,’’ adding, ‘‘a program that pampers 
the peop’e or threatens our solvency is as irresponsible 
as one which ignores a vital need.”’ 

Brown also: 

Proposed a consumers’ advocate to protect the 
buying public. 

Favored legislation to safeguard union members 
from corruption. 

Recommended increases in social insurance and 
public welfare, and a state minimum wage of $1.25 anhour. 


SYMINGTON SUPPORT 


Illinois’ Democratic National Coinmitteeman Jacob 
M. Arvey Jan, 2told the St. Louis Globe-Democrat he was 
“‘rdoting’’ for Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.) for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination. 

“It wouldn’t take much of a nudge to get me working 
for him as hard as I amnow rooting for him,’’ Arvey said. 

Arvey, who said he was speaking for himself and not 
for the Illinois or Cook County Democratic organization, 
said Adlai E, Stevenson was ‘‘my first love’’ for the 
nomination, ‘‘but I don’t think he is a candidate.”’ 

Arvey said Symington would ‘‘unquestionably win the 
election if nominated.... He is one of the five most able 
men in the country.... He has a voting record as liberal 
as’’ Sens. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) or Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D Minn.). 

Arvey said he was not trying to line up strength for 
Symington as yet and said it would be ‘‘presumptuous’’ to 
do so until Symington declares his intentions. Symington 
so far has maintained he is not a candidate. 

Columnists in both the New York Times and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch Jan. 5 said former President Harry 
S. Truman soon would announce his backing of Symington 
for President. The Times story said ‘‘influential Demo- 
crats, said to include Speaker Rayburn, former Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson and Truman, now favor either 
Symington or Sen. Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas).”’ 


KENTUCKY CANDIDATES 


Wilson W. Wyatt (D), former mayor of Louisville, 
Jan. 2 filed as a candidate for Governor of Kentucky. 

Wyatt, a founder of Americans for Democratic Action 
and 1952 campaign manager for Adlai E, Stevenson, was 
the third candidate to enter the field. 

The other are: Lt. Gov. Harry Lee Waterfield (D), 
who has the backing of Gov. A.B. (Happy) Chandler (D), 
who cannot succeed himself; and Bert T. Combs (D), who 
lost to Chandler in 1955 and who has the backing of ex- 
Sen. Earle C, Clements (D 1950-57). 

The Kentucky primary election will be held May 26. 
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Pressures On Congress 





UNION DISCRIMINATION CHARGED 


The National Assn. for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) Jan. 4charged racial discrimination was 
continuing in some unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 

In a letter to AFL-CIO President George Meany, the 
NAACP urged ‘‘a systematic program...toenforce...non- 
discrimination.”’ 

The NAACP said some unions excluded all Negroes, 
others set up racially segregated locals and others re- 
stricted job classifications available to Negro workers. 

Specifically mentioned were the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, the Brotherhood ofR ail- 
road Trainmen, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, the 
United Papermakers and Paperworkers, the Hod Car- 
riers, Building and Common Laborers, the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, the Plasterers and 
Cement Masons and the Plumbers and Pipe Fitters. 

An AFL-CIO spokesman Jan. 5 said the complaint 
would be referred to the union’s civil rightsdivision. He 
said ‘‘the AFL-CIO has been working hard and diligently 
on this problem and has made substantial progress. We 
are not satisfied with the existing situation and will 
continue to work for its in_provement.”’ 


CIVIL LIBERTIES OUTLOOK 


The American Civil Liberties Union Jan, 5, inits 38th 
annual report, said the 86th Congress promised ‘‘far less 
danger to free speech and due process’’ thar the 85th 
Congress and perhaps ‘‘some positive gains.’’ However, 
the ACLU said, in the area of Negro equality -- ‘‘our 
largest unfulfilled nationwide obligation’’ -- the ‘‘only 
victory which seems reasonably probable is a preliminary 
one -- curbing of the filibuster.’’ (See p. 45) 

The predictions were made by Executive Director 
Patrick Murphy Malin in an introductory article which 
also praised the “parliamentary genius’’ of Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas) for preventing 
passage of bills to curb the Supreme Court in 1958 and 
the initiative of Attorney General William P. Rogers for 
assuming ‘‘intellectual and moral and political leader- 
ship’’ in the integration issue. (For Court bills, 1958 
Almanac p. 287) 

Malin said developments to be watched in 1959 in- 
cluded: official censorship of books and movies and with- 
holding of Government information the public was entitled 
to have; failure of unions to guarantee internal democracy; 
unconstitutional state promotion and subsidization of reli- 
gion; denial of passports for reasons of foreign policy; 
the activities of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee; indiscriminate invasion of privacy by wiretapping; 
use of unfair procedures in the industrial security pro- 
gram and in investigations by administrative agencies. 

Malin said improvement was needed in U.S. policyto 
American Indians and in granting aliens due process in 
immigration and deportation proceedings. 

An appendix tothe report put ACLU national member - 
ship at 43,000 on Jan. 31, 1958 and ACLU income for the 
year ending on that date at $377,000 -- about $3,100 less 
than expenditures. 


Reproduc! 


CEP FARM PLAN 


The Conference on Economic Progress, in a62-page 
report released Jan. 4, recommended broader Federal 
controls over agriculture. The report said the ‘‘over- 
whelming flaw’’ in recent approaches tothe farm problem 
was the theory that over-production in agriculture was 
caused by ‘‘organized protection of farm prices or in- 
come’”’ and that gradual elimination of price supports and 
other controls would lead to an adjustment of supply to 
demand. 

In the report the CEP, aprivate non-profit group en- 
gaged in economic research, proposed its own six-year 
farm program. Key proposal ofthe plan was to amend the 
Employment Act of 1946 to make it apply specifically to 
agriculture and require the President to include a ‘‘Full 
Prosperity Budget for Agriculture’’ in his annual Eco- 
nomic Reports to Congress. The ‘‘budget’’ would set: 
domestic consumption, export and production goals for 
farm products; employment levels needed to achieve those 
goals; and needed levels of purchasing power that would 
lead ‘‘toward the gradual attainment by farmers of income 
parity with the nonfarm population.’’ The report said that 
through this application of the Employment Act of 1946 
‘‘all goals for agriculture would...be made consistent with 
the full employment, production and purchasing power 
needs of the whole economy on a balanced basis.’’ 

Leon H. Keyserling, member of the CEP’s national 
committee and former economic adviser to President 
Harry S, Truman, directed the study on which the report 
was based. Other members of the group’s national com- 
mittee include: JamesG, Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union; M.W. Thatcher, president of the National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives; Thurman Arnold, 
former Assistant Attorney General; William H. Davis, 
former director of the Office of Economic Stabilization; 
AJ. Hayes, president of the International Association of 
Machinists (AFL-CIO); Walter P. Reuther, president of 
the United Automobile Workers (AFL-CIO). 


AMVETS ON PENSIONS 


The American Veterans of World War II and Korea, 
representing 125,000 members, Jan. 2 urged the Vet- 
erans of World War I to give up its campaign to obtain 
$100 monthly pensions for all World War I veterans, 
whether they were disabled or not. Dr. Winston Burdine, 
AMVETS national commander, said in his letter to the 
World War I group that the campaign endangered pension 
increases for ‘‘needy’’ veterans. 


TOWNSEND PLAN OBJECTIVES 


Dr. Francis E. Townsend, president of the Townsend 
Plan, Jan. 3 said in additionto pressing for adoption of its 
organization’s social security plan, his organization would 
support bills to: provide housing for the aged; increase 
the minimum wage from $1 to $1.25 an hour; liberalize 
unemployment compensation; aid education; and ease the 
tax burden on low-income families. The Townsend Plan 
claims it has about one million members. 
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DEFENSE BUDGET 


President Eisenhower Jan. 5 outlined for Congress- 
ional leaders a reported $40.9 billion fiscal 1960 defense 
budget, and top Democrats expressed both disappointment 
and concern with his military program. The spending 
figure was given to newsmen by Sen. Alexander Wiley (R 
Wis.), but White House Press Secretary James C, Hagerty 
said an agreement not to discuss specific defense figures 
was reached by other conferees after Wiley left the meet- 
ing. Defense expenditures in fiscal 1959, estimated at 
$40.8 billion by the Budget Bureau in September 1958, 
now are expected to exceed $41 billion. 

Senate Democratic Leader Lyndon B, Johnson (Texas) 
said following the meeting that ‘‘I didn’t observe any 
substantial increase in the military field, and I was rather 
disappointed that we are not going farther faster with the 
missile program.’’ Johnson, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Astronautical and Space Sciences, said the 
briefing indicated the Administration ‘‘expects to ask 
substantial extra funds for loan purposes’’ through mone- 
tary funds, and mutual security funds ‘‘substantially’’ 
above the $3.3 billion appropriated in 1958. Wiley dis- 
agreed, said he believed foreign aid would remain at the 
1958 level. 

Senate Democratic Whip Mike Mansfield (Mont.) said 
the: briefing was too ‘‘sketchy’’ to indicate how the United 
States stood in the missile field, and House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn (D Texas) said he got the impressionthe Admin- 
istration was ‘‘moving as fast as they know how’’ in the 
space program. 

GOP Sei. Everett McKinley Dirksen (Ill.) said the 
Administration had presented a program for ‘‘a speedup 
in every field of rocketry,’’ including sending a manned 
rocket to the moon. 


LATIN AMERICA REPORT 


The White House Jan. 3 released a Dec. 27, 1958 
report by Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, president of Johns 
Hopkins University, tohis brother, President Eisenhower, 
on a fact-finding trip to five republics of Central America 
and Panama. White House Press Secretary James C. 
Hagerty said the report was released with ‘‘complete 
approval of the President,’’ and that it was ‘‘very likely 
he will follow the recommendations.”’ 

Dr. Eisenhower said misunderstandings ‘‘seem to me 
to be even more serious than they were in 1953,’’ when he 
toured 10 South American republics. He said he ‘‘must 
add a note of urgency”’ tohis earlier recommendation that 
Latin American countries and the United States ‘‘re- 
examine their attitudes and policies toward one another.”’ 
He said he was ‘‘deeply disturbed’’ during his July 1958 
tour by a fairly recent, ‘‘gross misconception’’ that the 
U.S. was ‘‘supporting Latin American dictators in the face 
of a strong trend toward freedom and democratic govern- 
ment.’’ He recommended, as U.S. ‘‘official policy,’’ that 
‘‘we have an ‘abrazo’ (embrace) for democratic leaders, 
and a formal handshake for dictators.’’ He emphasized 
that there should be no withdrawal of U.S. programs in 





countries under dictatorship, since this ‘‘would paralyze 
the conduct of all foreign reiations.”’ 

Dr. Eisenhower also recommended: establishment in 
the U.S, of a Council on Inter-American Affairs to advise 
the Secretary of State on hemispheric matters; U.S, 
maintenance of ‘‘as firm a policy of stability in trade 
relations’’ as possible; new efforts to stimulate a steady 
flow of credit to South America; a regional conference 
on ccmmon market developments; creation of an Inter- 
American bank, coordinated with the World Bank; and U.S, 
leadership to develop genuine, mutual understanding. 


CIVIL RIGHTS DIVISION REPORTS 


The Justice Department’s civil rights division Jan. 4 
reported it studied 19 voting rights cases in1958, closed 
seven of them, filed one law suit and had the remainder 
‘funder active consideration.’’ 

The suit was filed against the Board of Registrars 
of Terrell County, Ga., under authority of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, which created the civil rights division. (1957 
Almanac p. 553) 

The Terrell County case involved five Negroes who 
were rejected for registration for alleged inability to pass 
a literacy test. The case is awaiting trial. 

In the first year-end statement from the new division, 
Assistant Attorney General W, Wilson White also reviewed 
the division’s participation in the school segregation cases 
in Little Rock, Ark., and Clinton, Tenn. 


CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


A compromise was reached Jan. 5 in the dispute 
between the Civil Rights Commission and Alabama voting 
registrars who had refused to produce their records for 
the Commission. (1958 Weekly Report p. 1544) 

Federal District Court Judge Frank M. Johnson Jr. 
in Montgomery approved an agreement that permitted 
Federal agents to inspect the voting records of Barbour, 
Bullock and Macon Counties -- ‘‘inthe places...where the 
records are kept.”’ 

County officials, backed by state Attorney General and 
Gov.-elect John Patterson (D), had balked at bringing the 
records to a Commission hearing in Montgomery in 
December 1958. 

The compromise agreement did not make clear 
whether the voting registrars would be compelled to 
testify before the Commission. They previously had 
refused to do so. 


ALASKA STATEHOOD PROCLAIMED 


President Eisenhower Jan. 3 signed the official 
proclamation making Alaska a state. Then, ina separate 
action, the President signed an executive order designat- 
ing the design of the new 49-star flag that will become the 
Nation’s official ensign July 4. The flag will have seven 
staggered rows of sevenstars each. (For text of statehood 
proclamation see p. 55) 
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NUCLEAR TEST BAN 


Soviet delegates at the three-power nuclear test ban 
talks in Geneva Jan. 8 rejected aU.S. proposal for restudy 
of the problem of detecting nuclear explosions inthe 5-20 
kiloton range. The U.S. planwas based on a report, made 
Jan. 5 by President Eisenhower’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, stating that nuclear test explosions in the 5-20 
kiloton range were far more difficult to detect from afar 
than had been believed when the Geneva talks began Oct. 
31, 1958. The report was transmitted to the British and 
Russian delegations Jan. 5 when the conference resumed 
work after a two-week break. 

When the Geneva talks began in 1958, they proceeded 
from the assumption that 180 seismic stations placed over 
the globe would be adequate todetect nearly all violations 
of a proposed agreement banning nuclear test explosions 
of five kilotons or more. The assumption was based on 
an Aug. 22 report by an East-West conference of tech- 
nical experts. The Jan. 5 Science Advisory Committee 
report said, however, that U.S, nuclear tests in Nevada 
in October 1958 showed seismic equipment alone was 
inadequate to differentiate between underground explo- 
sions of below 20 kilotons and earthquakes. (1958 Almanac 
p. 705) 

Following the Jan. 5 report, the Congressional Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee scheduled Jan. 12-13 hearings 
on the test ban negotiations. One Committee member, 
Rep. Craig Hosmer (R Calif.), Jan. 6 wrote President 
Eisenhower the Geneva talks should be broken off, since 
they were based on ‘‘the assumption that foolproof detec- 
tion systems could be established.’’ 


JOHNSON SPEECH REACTION 


Senate Republican leaders Jan. 8 agreed that a Jan. 7 
address to Senate Democrats by Majority Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson (Texas) indicated there would be ‘“‘nodeficit of 
politics’’ in the new session. Johnson called for strong 
Democratic leadership in the face of what he termed a 
“deficit of vigor’’ in the Administration. (See pp. 42, 56) 

Chairman Styles Bridges (R N.H.) of the Senate Re- 
publican Policy Committee said he knew the President was 
“deeply concerned’’ with maintaining national security, 
“‘but that won’t keep the Democrats from making political 
attacks on his proposals.’’ Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R 
Calif.), newly elected Minority Whip, said Democrats 
‘‘will bear heavy responsibilities for their actions.’’ Sen. 
John Sherman Cooper (R Ky.), speaking for the GOP 
liberals, said ‘‘the adequacy of defense and scientific 
research are priorities for survival and peace.’’ He said 
the President’s budget proposals would be studied 
carefully. 


GENERAL MOTORS REFUND 


Attorney General William P. Rogers Jan. 2 announced 
that General Motors Corp. was refunding $9.9 million to 
settle a Government claim of excessive profits ona 1952 
Air Force jet plane contract. The announcement brought 
from Chairman Edward F, Hebert (D La.) of the House 
Armed Services Special Investigations Subcommittee the 
comment that only public criticism led to the action, but 
a Justice Department spokesman Jan. 5 denied this, said 
negotiations were nearing a final stage before Hebert 
“publicly complained.’’ Hebert’s Subcommittee held 1957 
hearings on defense contracts. 
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Capitol Briefs 








U.S.-CANADA TRADE RELATIONS 


A joint United States-Canada communique, issued 
following a two-day meeting of the U,S,-Canada Cabinet 
Committee on Economic Questions, announced the U.S. 
and Canada would hold joint talks quarterly on U.S. wheat 
surplus disposal program. Canada has expressed fear 
that these programs would damage its world markets in 
wheat. (Weekly Report p. 32) The Committee reached 
no decision on Canadian complaints that U.S. oil import 
quotas and lead and zinc import restrictions were too low. 
The communique said the U.S. hoped that lead and zinc 
quotas ‘‘could be withdrawn as soon as more satisfactory 
international solutions on a broader basis are found.”’ 
(1958 Almanac p. 324) 


RAILWAY LABOR ACT 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell Jan. 3 said he 
planned shortly to call a conference of railroad and air- 
line management and labor leaders to consider whether the 
Railway Labor Act needed revision. The law, originally 
enacted in 1926 and extended to cover airlines in 1936, 
governs labor-management relations in the railroad and 
airline industries. Mitchell said he had an open mind on 
whether the law needed revision, but in view of ‘‘recent 
strike activity (in the airline industry), a reappraisal of 
the act is in order.”’ 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


The Justice Department Jan, 2, in an apparent effort 
to avoid a constitutional ruling, said it would ask the 
Supreme Court to dismiss, as moot, a pending appeal 
against the Defense Department’s right to use secret in- 
formers under the industrial security program. The 
Court has never ruled on the issue. The appeal was 
brought by Charles Allen Taylor, anemployee from 1941- 
56 of the Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N.Y. Taylor in 
1956 had been refused a security clearance by the Defense 
Department on the basis of statements by six secret in- 
formants that he had been a Communist party member. 
In the appeal before the Court, Taylor’s lawyer, Joseph 
L. Rauh Jr., said the use of secret informers in the indus- 
trial security program violated constitutional guarantees 
of due process. However, on Jan. 2,1959, A. Taylor Port, 
director of the Defense Department’s Office of Security 
Policy, wrote Rauh that the department had reversed 
earlier findings and granted Taylor a clearance. (1958 
Weekly Report p. 1395) 


PRESIDENT COMMENDS SOVIET SCIENTISTS 


President Eisenhower Jan. 3 congratulated the scien- 
tists responsible for the Soviet Union’s Jan. 2 launching of 
a rocket bound for the vicinity of the moon. In his mes- 
sage of congratulation the President said: ‘“The success- 
ful launching, as announced by the Soviets, of a vehicle 
designed to pass near the moon, represents agreat stride 
forward in man’s advance into the infinite reaches of 
outer space. To the scientists and engineers assigned to 
this undertaking, a full measure of credit is due and we 
congratulate them on this achievement.”’ 

Soviet officials Jan. 7 said they believed the rocket 
had gone into orbit around the sun to become the solar 
system’s first artificial planet. 
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Presidential Report 








SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER REPORT 


The White House Dec. 31 announced that President Eisenhower had received the 
final report of his Committee on Scientists and Engineers. , Following is a partial text 
of the announcement and also the texts of letters exchanged by Mr. Eisenhower and Dr. 
Howard L. Bevis, committee chairman: 


The President has received the final report fromhis Commit- 
tee on Scientists and Engineers, which was established in April 
1956 to stimulate non-Federal activity to increase the national 
supply of scientific and technical manpower. The report, forwarded 
to the President by Dr. Howard L. Bevis, the chairman of the 
committee, outlined the major accomplishments of the committee. 
These include a series of ‘‘utilization clinics,’’ co-sponsored by 
the committee with industry and other groups toimprove the effec- 
tive use of existing scientists and engineers; organizationof state 
and local groups representing industry, labor, education and others 
to work for the long-range improvement of elementary and second- 
ary education in science and mathematics; development of statis- 
tical data, in collaboration with the National Science Foundation, 
on the supply of scientists and engineers; dissemination of care- 
fully prepared guidance and counseling materials for high school 
students about science and engineering careers; and dramatization 
for the public of the need for highly qualified scientists, engineers 
and supporting technicians.... 

The committee recommended that acoordinating agency inthe 
Executive Office of the President be given responsibility for the 
Nation’s efforts in the development and utilization of highly 
trained manpower.... 


PRESIDENT'S LETTER 


Dear Dr. Bevis: 

I received the final report of your committee with pleasure 
and appreciation and was gratified to note the committee’s many 
accomplishments in stimulating action on a broad front to meet 
the Nation’s scientific and technological manpower problems. Our 
Nation continues to face urgent need to strengthen our scientific 
and technological resources, and it is of vital importance that we 
enlist the cooperation of all interested individuals and groups in 
dealing with the problems before us. The experience of the com- 
mittee will certainly be a useful guide in this regard, and you are 
to be congratulated for your efforts. To you personally I extend my 
warm good wishes and ask that you express to the members of the 
committee my sincere appreciation for their fine cooperation and 
effort. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


DR. BEVIS' LETTER 


Dear Mr. President: 

I am transmitting herewith the final report of your Committee 
on Scientists and Engineers, as approved at a meeting of the com- 
mittee on November 21, 1958. Your directive establishing the 
committee indicated that its main task was not to make studies or 
write reports but to stimulate non-Federal activity and to develop 
an effective, integrated approach among the many organizations 
concerned with technological manpower. During the 33 months of 
its existence, the committee and its staff have worked toward this 
end. Most of the final report is, therefore, devoted to an account 
of the committee’s activities and programs, It is hoped that the 
committee’s experience will be a useful guide toothers interested 
in developing the Nation’s corps of scientists, engineers and 
technicians. L 

Despite progress in the committee’s major projects, only a 
start has been made on the immense task before us. It would be 
misleading to the American public and a disservice to the Nation 
to leave the impression that the termination of the committee 
means that the job has been completed. Much progress has been 
made in establishing working groups throughout the country and in 
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the parallel task of creating public awareness of the problem. 
These efforts have, of course, been greatly helped by the attention 
focussed on science and science education by news of the satellites. 
Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether the sudden spurt of public in- 
terest during the past year has created enough conviction about the 
seriousness of our manpower problemto provide a sound and last- 
ing basis for the formulation and execution of a comprehensive 
national policy to deal with it. Neither the demands which the 
rapid technological developments already clearly foreshadowed 
will make upon our intellectual resources, nor the broad implica- 
tion of world-wide technological competition seem to be fully 
appreciated. 

Yet it is obvious that the beginning of what might be called 
‘the scientific revolution’’ will have adeepinfluence on our whole 
way of life. Our evergrowing need for more highly trained and 
more highly skilled manpower -- to support a larger population, a 
rising standard of living, and an increasingly complex technologi- 
cal economy -- (1) poses new and difficult problems for our educa- 
tional system and (2) calls for changes inthe accepted patterns of 
labor force deployment. During the next few years, when the 
necessary adjustments must be made, we shall be faced, on the 
one hand, with a flood of applicants for college entrance resulting 
from the high birth rate immediately after the war and on the 
other, with a shortage of workers in the most productive age 
group resulting from the low birth rate during the depression. 
These difficulties, which threaten to overcrowd our educational 
institutions and understaff our productive plants, will persist for 
at least the next decade. 

The Soviet Union has already given us unmistakable evidence 
that it is making an all-out effort to profit from the scientific 
revolution. There are ample signs that the same goal motivates 
the leaders of Communist China. There should be no doubt about 
the seriousness of their purpose to outstrip the most highly de- 
veloped countries in the world along the entire frontier of eco- 
nomic competition. In short, it must be emphasized that our 
scientific, technological and other correlative manpower problems 
have been intensified rather than diminished since the committee 
was organized in 1956. 

It is for this reason that the committee strongly recommends 
that the Federal Government assume responsibility, inthe Execu- 
tive Office of the President, for coordinating and stimulating the 
Nation’s efforts in the development and utilization of highly 
trained manpower. 

The National Defense Education Act and the expanding pro- 
grams of the Office of Education and the National Science Founda- 
tion are welcome evidence of the Government’s practical concern 
and its readiness to act. The watchword now is ‘‘follow through.’’ 

On behalf of every member of the committee, including my- 
self, I wish to thank you, Mr. President, for having given us this 
opportunity to participate in a task of such importance. We hope 
we have been of some small service to the Nation. 

Respectfully yours, 
HOWARD L., BEVIS 


NEW YEAR MESSAGE TO VOROSHILOV 


Following is the text of President Eisenhower's Jan. ,1 message to Kliment Efre- 
movich Voroshilov, Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., in 
reply to a New Year Message from Voroshilov and Soviet Premier Khrushchev: 


I thank you for your message and, on behalf of the American 
people, I extend greetings to you, Prime Minister Khrushchev and 
the people of the Soviet Union as the New Year begins. I share the 
hope expressed in your message that the coming year will see a 
substantial improvement in the relations between our countries, 
and significant steps toward a lasting solution of the problems 
which endanger world peace. 

Peaceful relations with other friendly countries are the hall- 
mark of our American tradition and we seek always to develop and 
strengthen such relations. We profoundly hope that your wish for 
peaceful coexistence may bring about in 1959 genuine efforts to 
























solve existing world problems. All of us know that mutual under- 
standing and respect for the rights and legitimate aspirations of 
others could not fail to be beneficial toall peoples. It would enable 
the nations to strive more effectively for universal spiritual and 
material well-being. 

As of chis moment it seems tous critically important to apply 
the sentiments expressed in your message to the Berlin situation. 
In this connection, I cannot failto recall your government’s decla- 
ration of intentions toward the people of Berlin. In my view, they 
are not in accord with your expressed aspirations and hopes for 
peaceful coexistence. The United States Government repeats that, 
in an atmosphere devoid of any kind of coercion and threat, it 
would welcome discussion on the question of Berlin in the wider 
framework of the whole German problem and European security. 
Positive progress in this specific problem would, Ideeply believe, 
give real substance to the hope that 1959 would witness great ad- 
vances toward the goal of a just and lasting peace. 

DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER 


ALASKA STATEHOOD 


Following are the remarks made by the President Jan. 3 upon signing ¢ a a ne 
admitting the state of Alaska into the Union and the text of the 





Gentlemen, I think that all of us recognize this as an historic 
occasion. Certainly for myself I feel very highly privileged and 
honored to welcome the 49th state intothe Union. Such a ceremony 
has not taken place in almost half acentury, so at least I have the 
feeling of self-gratification that I am not just one of a group in this 
kind of ceremony. 

To the state itself, to its people, Iextend on behalf of all their 
sister states, best wishes and hope for prosperity and success. 
And to each of you gentlernen elected to high office to represent 
your new state, in both state and Federal offices, my congratula- 
tions, my felicitations, and my hope that we.will all work together 
to the benefit of all 49 states. Certainly, I pledge to you my co- 
operation in that effort. 

And now, as far as these pens (used in signing the proclama- 
tion) are concerned, I hope there’s one for each of you people who 
has worked so hard to bring this about. 





BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS the Congress of the United States by the act ap- 
proved on July 7, 1958 (72 Stat. 339), accepted, ratified and con- 
firmed the constitution adopted by a vote of the people of Alaska in 
an election held on April 24, 1956, and provided for the admission 
of the State of Alaska into the Union on an equal footing with the 
other States of the Union upon compliance with certain procedural 
requirements specified in that act; and 

WHEREAS it appears from information before me that a ma- 
jority of the legal votes cast at an election held on August 26, 
1958, were in favor of eachofthe propositions required to be sub- 
mitted to the people of Alaska by section 8 (b) of the act of July 7, 
1958; and 

WHEREAS it further appears from information before me that 
a general election was held on November 25, 1958, and that the 
returns of the general election were made and certified as provided 
in the act of July 7, 1958; and 

WHEREAS the Acting Governor of Alaska has certified to me 
the results of the submission to the people of Alaska of the three 
propositions set forth in section 8 (b) ofthe act of July 7, 1958, and 
the results of the general election; and 

WHEREAS I find and announce that the people of Alaska have 
duly adopted the propositions required to be submitted to them by 
the act of July 7, 1958, and haveduly elected the officers required 
to be elected by that act: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby declare and proclaim 
that the procedural requirements imposed by the Congress on the 
State of Alaskato entitle that State to admission into the Union have 
been complied with in all respects and that admission of the State 
of Alaska into the Union on an equal footing with the other States of 
the Union is now accomplished. 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 
DONE at the City of Washington at one minute past noon on this 
third day of January in the year 
(SEAL) of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
fifty-nine, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and 

eighty-third. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
By the President: 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


FOREIGN POLICY HEARINGS 


Following are the texts of letters exchanged by Chairman Theodore Green of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commi and President Ei senh relating to the appearance 
of Executive Branch witnesses before the Committee: 





GREEN LETTER 


Dec. 16, 1958 
Dear Mr. President: 

In past years it has been customary for the Secretary of State 
to appear in executive session before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations early in each new session of Congress to give mernbers 
the benefit of his views with respect to the state of our interna- 
tional relations. The Committee has found the Secretary’s testi- 
mony of great value in the discharge of its responsibilities in the 
field of foreign relations. 

In order for the Committee to have a fuli picture of our rela- 
tions with the rest of the world, it seems to me that the Secretary’s 
statement should be supplemented by testimony concerning the 
state of our military defenses and the state of our economic rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. Furthermore, it is important, I 
believe, that the Committee acquire an intelligent evaluation of our 
world posture as it is related tothat of the Soviet bloc. The coor- 
dinated national estimate which such testimony would provide 
seems to me to be essential to enable the Committee intelligently 
to consider foreign policy issues that will come before the Senate 
this year. 

Would it be possible this year to arrange for appropriate offi- 
cers of the Executive Branch to brief the Committee along the gen- 
eral lines of the enclosed outline? Iam sure members of the Com- 
mittee would be most grateful for the assistance of the Executive, 
thus making it possible to begin deliberations this session on a 
broad foundation of mutual understanding. 

Most respectfully, 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, CHAIRMAN 


Proposed outline for executive session hearings of Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

General purpose: To provide the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions with a broad understanding of the total strategic situation of 
the United States in 1959 so that the Committee may properly dis- 
charge its duties in the field of foreign policy. 

Hearing I -- The status of United States relations with other 
nations: 1. Relations with the Soviet bloc and estimates of the tac- 
tics and pressures which may be encountered in 1959; 2. Relations 
with ‘‘uncommitted’’ Asian and African nations; 3. The status of our 
alliances; 4. Probable areas of change in United States policies in 
1959. 

Hearing II -- The defense position of the United States: 
1. Potential defensive responsibilities of the Army, the Navy and 
the Air Force; 2. Estimate of the state of readiness of each service 
to discharge its responsibilities today and in the future. 

Hearing III -- Economics and Foreign Policy: 1. The domestic 
impact of United States aid programs; 2. Relationship between 
trade policy and foreign policy; 3. Soviet bloc activities in trade and 
aid; 4. Probable areas of United States initiative in 1959. 

Hearing IV -- Intelligence Estimates: 1. Estimate of Soviet 
bloc intentions; 2. Estimate of Soviet bloc capabilities -- military, 
economic, political and scientific; 3. Estimate of nature and direc- 
tion of nationalist movements in Asia and Africa, 
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PRESIDENT'S LETTER 


Dec, 22, 1958 
Dear Senator Green: 

Thank you for your Dec. 16 letter. I appreciate your Commit- 
tee’s interest in meeting with the Secretary of State and with the 
other Executive Branch officials who candiscuss with you in execu- 
tive session the matters outlined in your letter to me. Accordingly, 
I have asked Secretary Dulles to coordinate this matter, so that the 
officials concerned may meet with your Committee at a mutually 
satisfactory time. With best wishes for the holiday season, 





: Sincerely, 
= DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER 
STATEMENT ON MARTIN-HALLECK 
Following is the text of President Eisenh *s Jan. 6 on the defeat of 


Rep, Joseph W. Martin Jr. (R Mass.) by Rep. Charles A. Halleck (R Ind.) for the post of 
House Minority Leader: 


“It is always unfortunate that in a contest between one’s 
friends the good fortune of one has to be at the expense of the 
other. 





“‘During the last six years Ihave met weekly during Congres- 
sional sessions with Mr. Halleck and Mr. Martin and their asso- 
ciates. I have relied confidently on their advice and cooperation, 

‘*To Charlie Halleck, the new Republican leader of the House, 
my warm congratulations. He will be a fine leader. 

“To Joe Martin, my heartfelt thanks for his long years of 
loyal and effective service. I am sure that his rich experience 
and wise counsel will continue to be of great value to me, to our 
party and our country.”’ 


OTHER STATEMENTS 


Other recent public statements by President Eisenhower: 

Dec. 31 -- Proclamationdesignating May 1, 1959, as Law Day, 

Jan, 1 -- Replies to congratulatory messages on the success 
of the earth satellite launched by the U.S, Dec. 18, 1958; the re- 
plies were made to messages from King Paul and Queen Frederika 
of Greece, Prime Minister Amintore Fanfani of Italy, Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer of the Federal Republic of Germany and Prime 
Minister John G. Diefenbaker of Canada. 

Jan. 3 -- Executive order setting forth the proportions and 
design of the new U.S. flag carrying 49 stars, including one for 

laska. 





JOHNSON SPEECH TO SENATE DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE 


Following is the text of the speech made by Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson (D Texas) to the Senate Democratic conference Jan. 7: 


Members of the conference: 

We start today a new year and anew Congress. We have met 
now to transact the necessary business of our party, but I feel it 
would be inappropriate to proceed without acknowledging the con-- 
text in which we assemble. For us, this is the starting of a new 
era. We have been given great strength. In all the long history 
of the Senate, never has one party won so many seats at a single 
election as we have won. For this, we are grateful -- and cer- 
tainly we are proud. Yet, we realize that our strength has never 
been -- and is not now -- the strength of numbers. Our strength 
is what we are -- and what we prove ourselves to be. What we hold 
we have earned. What we keep will be no more than what we de- 
serve, That is our special challenge. Our strength will be deserv- 
ing in proportion as we use it for the interests of all. By this 
standard, we have won the public trust; by this means, we shall 
honor the trust we have won. 


A NEW ERA 


New strength has brought us to a new era. Yet, as we note 
this, we cannot fail to note that thisis -- in much the same terms 
-- the beginning now of anewerafor our Nation, for the world, and 
for all of humankind. Our Nationis at the edge of what can clearly 
be its greatest age of expansion, growth and abundance. Among the 
nations of earth, we see emerging the first beginnings of a new age. 
Our times are yielding daily new capabilities for man. 


GREATER CAPABILITIES FOR GOVERNMENT 


The capabilities of government must keep pace withthe capa- 
bilities of the people it serves. For this we know with certainty: 
there is no expense of government more costly or more intolerable 
than the burden of laggard government. That is the work to which 
we come. It is our purpose to fashion greater capabilities for our 
Government from the growing capabilities of man. As Americans 
-- not as partisans -- we must acknowledge this reality: the capa- 
bilities of our Nation and its people are, in many vital areas, now 
outrunning the capabilities of our Government. There is between 
the people and their Government a deficit of vigor, a deficit of 
confidence and a deficit of will. Prudence requires that we bring 
these books into balance. Todoso, we must seek the cause rather 
than tiit at the symptom. The faults of men and the failings of the 
system must not be confused. The one will pass; the other must be 
removed, 


SERVE THE FUTURE 


Government, if it is to serve at all, must serve the future -- 
not the present alone, and most certainly not the past. Today the 
future is already the controlling fact of these times -- and of the 
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decisions we take here. The advent of a 200 million population, ‘a 
500 billion dollar national income, atrilliondollar economy are all 
near at hand. Throughout our system, conservative men are al- 
ready working with these facts. Yet where men are responding to 
this future, their Government is not. The past is served -- at 
penalty to the present and at thedanger of default to the future. It 
is against this danger of default that we must work. 


RESPONSIVE GOVER NMENT 


Responsible government is responsive government, Our urgent 
duty -- and our special opportunity -- is to undertake the labors 
necessary to make the Government of our land responsive to the 
potential and the promise of the future, What we can do now is sub- 
ject to certain limits. We have been given great strength, but not 
overriding strength. The Executive arm of national Government 
remains under control of another party. 

We have by our majority here -- anobligation to lead. We do 
not have authority tocommand. We have powers to advise and con- 
sent. We do not have powerstoimplement and accomplish. These 
facts we appreciate, yet they do not matter for much beyond the 
confines of the Senate, Our mandate is a mandate for confident and 
creative and constructive leadership -- beginning now, not two 
years hence. We shall honor that mandate. 


OUR OPPORTUNITY 


Our opportunity -- the great opportunity of this Senate -- is to 
marshal the considerable resources of inquiry of the Legislative 
Branch to the task of defining for Americanew goals for the many 
new capabilities of its people, its economy, its technology and its 
national will. We areclearly moving toa new age -- an age of new 
standards, new accomplishments and new potentials. Against the 
promise of this new age, American industry and business is now 
pouring forth billions in research to discover new capabilities. 

Government, though, is moving hardly at all. Research is 
underway on instruments of national security, but, beyond that, 
little is being done. Great minds of the Nation are not being mobil- 
ized to the challenges of self-government byfreemen. The intel- 
lect of the Nation is not being used where it is most needed, This 
failing imperils us, fully as much, I believe, as would a failure to 
pursue research in the more obvious realms of national security. 


THE CAMPUS OF THE WEST 


I speak only for myself, of course, but believe this. I believe 
that we should, through the resources available tous in the Legis- 
lative Branch, undertake the rewarding work of turning our land 
into the campus of the West. Weare working with the future. We 
are working with a new dimension -- the most challenging men have 
























ever faced. If we are to be competent even for the routine of 
tomorrow, we shall need vision in our preparations -- and we shall 
need both boldness and freshness. We do not have it now. 

It is the indictment of those who presently hold the responsi- 
bility of the action arm of our leadership that in dynamic times 
they have exalted -- and still exalt -- the static. Free men can 
afford much, Theycannever afford the price of inertia. Today we 
must face this fact: we have led the free world through a time of 
sickness and convalescence, but we are faced now with a well and 
vital world. The test of our national character and capacity will 
be our ability to lead a well world by our vigor and purpose as we 
have led a sick world by our wealth and compassion, 


NEW TOOLS OF GOVERNMENT 


We need new ideas in many fields. We need to forge new tools 
of government. 

Our controls over the monetary system are now two world 
wars old, 

Our budget processes were formed in another day. 

Our tax structure is obsolescent. 

Our Government is dedicated, in many areas, to programs for 
which the purpose is no longer pertinent. 

If we are not todefault the integrity of our free enterprise sys- 
tem, we must concentrate vigorous effort on its future -- rather 
than hold to easy concepts of its past. 

We must not surrender to inflation. 

We must not surrender to poverty. 

We must not surrender to educational blight or medical me- 
diocrity or social depression in any field of our society. 

We must not abandon regions or cities or classes or ages to 
despair. 

We must not allow the obsolescence of our ideas to foredoom 
vital segments of our enterprise. 

We must not allow ourselves to forfeit the goals of equal stand- 
ards of freedom, opportunity and equality for want of boldness. 

We certainly must not abdicate progress tothe rule of tension 
and strife. 

In a world reborn -- facing the new youth of a new age and a 
new dimension of space -- we must certainly not default the lead- 
ership of vigor to the totalitarians. 

Fiscal solvency concerns us all. It is a first concern, for no 
course is honest without the courage of financial prudence. But we 
cannot afford to bankrupt the national conscience to serve the ends 
of political bookkeeping. 

Moral integrity, as well as fiscal integrity, require that we 
acknowledge deficits of will and deficits of effort and undertake a 
united search for responsible solutions to the problems of our 
times. 

We, here in the Senate, have within the powers open to us 
under the Constitution a great opportunity to reach out across the 
land -- into the universities and colleges, into private business, 
into labor, the professions, all walks of our national life -- and ask 
great minds to come here to help us seek and search. We can 
reach beyond our shores --toallthe Western world and especially 
to our neighbor republics of this hemisphere -- and ask others to 
share this labor with us. We can bring men together to explore 
tomorrow’s horizons for our land, our hemisphere and the world. 

From such explorations, we will find the facts and form the 
ideas with which we shall work the next decade to make government 
responsive to the potential of the future. The world is in a race 
today that is more likely to be won by minds than missiles. We 
neglect this at our peril. There is much that we must do and shall 
do in this session, yet, for our work, we do not come with a check- 
list in hand to attend only the pressing problems of the present. 
We are -- as are the people who sent us here -- looking to the 
future. We know that we shall win respect by our vision, not by 
our vendettas; by courage, not bycarping. Our first responsibility 
is responsibility itself. 

The era is new. The promise is new. We work with new and 
growing capabilities. Yet our purpose remains unchanged, Al- 


ways our party has been the party of confident men and we have 
drawn our strength from young “and confident regions of a young 
and confident land. Today there is anew youth and zest and confi- 
dence across all our land and we, in consequence, find ourselves 
here now as party of all the Nation. New strength is ours. With 
that new strength, we shall -- by responsible service -- add 
strength to our Nation, our world and our times. 
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LEGISLATION PROPOSED FOR 1959 


Following are some of the major legislative proposals sug- 
gested by Members of Congress thus far in 1959: 


LABOR RACKETEERING CURBS 


Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn (D Texas) Jan. 5 said Con- 
gress must pass an anti-racketeering labor bill to control abuses 
in labor union affairs. He said a bill along the lines of the 85th 
Congress’ Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill that was killed in the 
House in 1958, would fill the requirements. (1958 Almanac p. 191) 


DEPRESSED AREAS 


Rep. Francis E, Walter (D Pa.) Jan. 7 introduced a bill pro- 
viding for Federal aid toeconomically depressed areas, President 
Eisenhower vetoed depressed area legislation in 1958. (1958 Al- 
manac p. 147) Walter’s proposal: calls for Federal loans for in- 
dustrial projects, grants for construction of public facilities, 
technical development assistance, loans and grants for urban 
renewal and financial aid for the vocational retraining of unem- 
ployed workers. 


FEDERAL. AIRPORT AID 


Sen. A.S. Mike Monroney (D Okla.), Chairman of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Aviation Subcommittee, Jan. 7 
said he would introduce a bill authorizing Federal aid for airport 
construction. President Eisenhower vetoed an airport aid bill in 
1958 partly because current legislation will not expire until June 
30, 1959. (1958 Almanac p. 309) In the House, Rep. Oren Harris 
(D Ark.) introduced an airport aid bill the opening day of the 
session, 


EDUCATION AID 


Rep. Lee Metcalf (D Mont.) Jan. 7 introduced a bill (HR 22) to 
provide Federal aid tothe states for public school construction and 
teachers’ salaries. Metcalf said Sen. James E, Murray (D Mont.) 
would sponsor similar legislation in the Senate. The bill would 
provide Federal grants on the basis of school-age population in 
each state. Funds under the bill, Metcalf said, would reach an es- 
timated $1.1 billion the first year and almost $5 billion in the 
fourth and succeeding years. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Rep. John D, Dingell (D Mich.) Jan. 6 announced he would in- 
troduce five bills ‘“‘designed to broaden and to strengthen’’ civil 
rights. The measures, he said, would prohibit discrimination in 
employment, provide protection against lynching and mob violence 
and protect the right to a free and secret ballot. 


NEWS SOURCE DISCLOSURE 


Rep. Francis E, Dorn (R N.Y.) Jan. 7 introduced a bill to ex- 
empt newspaper, radio and television reporters from being com- 
pelled by Federal courts to reveal their news sources, except in 
national security cases. Dorn said his bill would extend to the 
Federal courts a recognition of newsmen’s privileges already pro- 
vided by law in 12 states. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


Rep. Hale Boggs (D La.) Jan. 7 introduced a bill (HR 5) 
providing tax incentives for encouragement of overseas invest- 
ment by American businessmen. Designed to promote foreign 
trade and the flow of private U.S, capital in foreign countries, 
the bill would lower taxes on income derived from capital invest- 
ment in industries abroad. Boggs said his plan reflected recom- 
mendations of witnesses at 1958 hearings by the House Ways 
and Means Foreign Trade Policy Subcommittee, of which he is 
Chairman. 














CQ House Vote 1. 


(Corresponding to C ssional Record Roll-Call Vote No. 2.) 





Sam Rayburn Elected To Ninth Term as House Speaker 


Over Charles A. Halleck (R Ind.), New GOP Floor Leader 


. Election of Speaker of the House of Representatives for the 
86th Congress. The nominees were Reps. Sam Rayburn (D 
Texas), Speaker during eight previous terms, and Charles A, 
Halleck (R Ind.), nominated by his party for the first time. 
Rayburn was elected, 281-148 (D 281-0; R 0-148), Jan. 7, 
1959. He and Halleck voted ‘‘present.’’ (See story p. 41) 
An R on the chart below represents a vote for Rayburn, an 
H a vote for Halleck. 





DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Vote No. Vote No. 1 Vote No. 1 

Rayburn Rayburn 281 Rayburn 0 
Halleck Halleck 0 Halleck 
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ALABAMA Kasem 
3 Andrews King 
1 Boykin Roosevelt 
7 Elliott Hiestand 
2 Grant Holt 
9 Huddleston Hosmer 
8 Jones Jackson 
5 Rains Lipscomb 
4 Roberts McDonough 
6 Selden Smith 
ALASKA COLORADO 
AL Rivers 4 Aspinall 
ARIZONA 2 Johnson 
2 Udall 1 Rogers 
1 Rhodes 3 Chenoweth 
ARKANSAS CONNECTICUT 
5 Alford 2 Bowles 
1 Gathings 1 Daddario 
4 Harris 3 Giaimo 
2 Mills 4 Irwin 
6 Norrell AL Kowalski 
3 Trimble 5 Monagan 
CALIFORNIA DELAWARE 6 O’Brien 
7 Cohelan AL McDowell 2 O’Hara 
14 Hagen FLORIDA 11 Pucinski 
2 Johnson 2 Bennett 8 Restenkowski 
11 McFall 4 Fascell 9 Yates 
1 Miller (C.W.) 7 Haley 13 Church 
8 Miller (G.P.) 5 Herlong 10 Collier 
3 Moss 8 Matthews 4 Derwinski 
29 Saund 6 Rogers INDIANA KENTUCKY 
5 Shelley 3 Sikes 11 Barr 3 Burke 
27 Sheppard 1 Cramer 3 Brademas Chelf 
12 Sisk GEORGIA 8 Denton Natcher 
6 Baldwin 8 Blitch 10 Harmon Perkins 
10 Gubser 10 Brown 9 Hogan Spence 
Mailliard 5 Davis 1 Madden Stubblefield 
13 Teague 4 Flynt 5 Roush atts 
28 Utt 3 Forrester 6 Wampler Siler 
30 Wilson 9 Landrum 4 Adair LOUISIANA 
9 Younger 7 Mitchell 7 Bray 2 Boggs 
Los Angeles County 2 Pilcher 2 Halleck 4 Brooks 
23 Doyle 1 Preston 1 Hebert 
19 Holifield 6 Vinson 8 McSween 


—— Y Record Vote For (yea). 

2 PAs V Paired For. 

ge + Announced For, CQ Poll For. 

ILLINOIS N Record Vote Against (nay). 
X Paired Against. 
— Announced Against, CQ Po!l Against. 
? Absent, General Pair, “Present,” Did 

not announce or answer Poll. 
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16 Allen 
17 Arends 

19 Chiperfield 
14 Hoffman 
15 Mason 

18 Michel 
20 Simpson 
22 Springer 

Chicago-Cook County 

12 Boyle 

1 Dawson 

5 Kluezynski 
7 Libonati 

3 Murphy 
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Carter 
Coad 
Smith 
Wolf 
Gross R 
Hoeven 
Jensen 
Schwengel 
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CQ House Vote 1. 


gressional Record Roll-Call Vote No. 2.) 














6 Morrison 
5 Passman 
7 Thompson 
3 Willis 
MAINE 

2 Coffir. 

1 Oliver 

3 Mclntire 
MARYLAND 
2 Brewster 
4 Fallon 
6 Foley 

7 Friedel 
3 Garmatz 
1 Johnson 
5 Lankford 
MASSACHUSETTS 
2 Boland 
13 Burke 
Donohue 


Lane 
Macdonald 
McCormack 
O'Neill 
Philbin 
Bates 
Conte 
Curtis 
Keith 
Martin 
Rogers 
MICHIGAN 

7 O’Hara 

12 Bennett 

Bentley 

18 Broomfield 
10 Cederberg 
6 Chamberlain 


~ 
CO AWeNONS 


~ 
Me 


5 Ford 

9 Griffin 

4 Hoffman 

3 Johansen 

1 Knox 

2 Meader 

Detroit-Wayne County 

13 Diggs 

15 Dingell 

17 Griffiths 

16 Lesinski 

1 Machrowicz 

14 Rabaut 

MINNESOTA 
Blatnik 
Karth 
Marshall 
Wier 
Andersen 
Quie 
Judd 
Langen 
Nelsen 


MISSISSIPPI 


4 Williams 

5 Winstead 
MISSOURI 
Bolling 
Brown 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Christopher 

ull 


Jones 
Karsten 
Moulder 
Sullivan 
Curtis 
MONT ANA 

2 Anderson 

1 Metcalf 
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NEBRASKA 
3 Brock 
4 McGinley 
2 Cunningham 
1 Weaver 


NEVADA 


AL Baring 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
2 Bass 

1 Merrow 
NEW JERSEY 

11 Addonizio 
14 Daniels 

13 Gallagher 
10 Rodino 
Thompson 
Auchincloss 
Cabill 
Canfield 
Dwyer 
Frelinghuysen 
Glenn 
Osmers 
Wallbauser 
Widnall 
NEW MEXICO 
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2 Derounian 
Dooley 
Kilburn 
Miller 
Ostertag 
Pillion 
Pirnie 
Reed 
Rieblman 
Robison 
St. George 
Taber 
Taylor 
Wainwright 
Weis 
Wharton 

New York City 
8 Anfuso 
Buckley 
eller 
Delaney 
Dollinger 
Farbstein 
Healey 
Holtzman 


Rooney 
Santangelo 
Teller 
Zelenko 
Bosch 
Dorn 

Fino 
Halpern 
Lindsay 


15 Ray 
NORTH CAROLINA 


9 Alexander 
Barden 
Bonner 
Cooley 
Durhom 
Fountain 

all 


Kitchin 
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7 Lennon 

5 Scott 

11 Whitener 

10 Jonas 

NORTH DAKOTA 

AL Burdick 

AL Short 

OHIO 
Ashley 
Cook 
Feighan 
Hays 
Kirwan 
Levering 
Moeller 
Polk 
Vanik 
Ayres 
Baumbart 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brown 
Devine 
Henderson 
Hess 
Latta 
McCulloch 
Minsball 
Schenck 
Scherer 


2 Ullman 
1 Norblad 
PENNSYLVANIA 
25 Clark 
Dent 
Flood 
Holland 
Moorhead 


Morgan 
Prokop 
Quigley 
Rhodes 
Walter 
Bush 
Corbett 
Curtin 
Dague 
Fenton 
Fulton 
Gavin 
Kearns 
Lafore 
Milliken 
Mumma 
Saylor 
; ae 
Van Zandt 
Philedelphie 
1 Barrett 
3 Byrne 
2 Granahan 
5 Green 
4 Nix 
6 Toll 
RHODE ISLAND 
2 Fogarty 
1 Forand 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


4 Ashmore 
3 Dorn 
5 Hemphill 
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1 Rivers 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
1 McGovern 


2 Berry 

TENNESSEE 
Bass 
Davis 
Everett 
Evins 
Frazier 
Loser 
Murray 
Baker 
Reece 

Mh a: 
Beckworth 
Brooks 
Burleson 


Cas 
dy 
Fisher 
i 
ilday 
Kilgore 
Mahon 
Patman 
Poage 
Rayburn 
Rogers 
Rutherford 
Teague. 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thornberry 
Wright 
Young 
5 Alger 
UTAH 
2 King 
1 Dixon 
VERMONT 
AL Meyer 
VIRGINIA 
Abbitt 
Downing 
Gary 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Jennings 


~ 
ASOUBDB ONNW—s 
vu yn 


WASHINGTON 
Magnuson 
Horan 

3 Mack 
4 May 
1 

6 


Vs 


Pelly 
Tollefson 
Westland 
WEST VIRGINIA 
3 Bailey 
4 Hechler 
5 Kee 
6 Slack 
2 Stuggers 
1 Moore 
WISCONSIN 
1 Flynn 
9 Johnson 
2 Kastenmeier 
5 Reuss 
4 Zablocki 
8 Byrnes 
7 Laird 
10 O’Konski 
6 Van Pelt 
3 Withrow 
WYOMING 
AL Thomson 
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CQ Senate Votes | and 2. 


(No Congressional Record Roll-Call Vote Numbers.) 


| 1. Senate rules. Johnson (D Texas) motion to adjourn until the 
next day in order to prevent Sen. Clinton P, Anderson (D N.M.) 
from making a motion to consider adoption of new Senate rules. 
Agreed to 73-23 (D 50-13; R 23-10), Jan. 7, 1959. The Presi- 
dent did not take a position on the motion. (See story p. 45) 


Liberals Lose First Round in Rule-Changing Battle As 






Senate Tables Motion to Consider Adoption of New Rules 


2. Senate rules. Johnson (D Texas) motion to table Anderson (D 
N.M.) motion to consider adoption of rules for the Senate of the 
86th Congress. The Anderson motion also provided for adoption 
of all 85th Congress rules except Rule 22 and called for 
immediate consideration of a revised Rule 22. Tabling motion 
agreed to 60-36 (D 40-22; R 20-14), Jan. 9, 1959. The President 
did not take a position on the motion. (See story p. 45) 


































































































TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Vote No. 1 2 Vote No. 1 2 Vote No. 1 2 
Yea 73 60 Yea 50 40 Yea 23 20 
Nay 23 | 3 Noy 3 | 22 Nay 10 14 
- KEY - 
1 2 1 2 1 2 Y Record Vote For (yea). 
4 pone cod F CQ Poll F 
nnoun' or, 0! or. 
ALABAMA IOWA NEVADA N Record Vote Against (nay). 
Hill ¥ ¥ Hickenlooper Y ¥ Bible Y ¥ X Paired Against. 
Sparkman Y Y Martin Y Y Cannon Y. Y — Announced Against, cQ Poll Against. 
ALASKA KANSAS NEW HAMPSHIRE ? Absent, General Pair, ae Did 
Bartlett Y Y Coteus Y Y iediees Y Y not announce or answer Poll. 
Gruening ¥ ¥ Schoeppel , oO Cotton YY *¥ 
ARIZONA KENTUCKY NEW JERSEY . 
Hayden Y Y Cooper N N Williams N N 
Goldwater ? i Morton ¥ N Case N N 
ARKANSAS LOUISIANA NEW MEXICO SOUTH DAKOTA ; 
Fulbright ¥ 4 Ellender ¥ ¥ Anderson N N Case Y Y 
McClellan Y .* Long Y Y Chavez yY *¥ Mundt Y Y 
CALIFORNIA MAINE NEW YORK TENNESSEE 
Engle ¥ N Muskie 7 N Javits N oN Gore Y Y 
Kuchel N N Smith N N Keating N N Kefauver Y Y 
COLORADO MARYLAND NORTH CAROLINA TEXAS 
Carroll N N Beall ¥ N Ervin ¥ ¥ Johnson Y Y 
Allott N oN Butler Y Y Jordan Y Y Yarborough ee 
CONNECTICUT MASSACHUSETTS NORTH DAKOTA UTAH 
Dodd Y Y Kennedy Y oN Langer v ¥ Moss N oN 
Bush Y N Saltonstall ¥ 7 Young v ¥ Bennett + Y 
DELAWARE MICHIGAN OHIO VERMONT 
Frear ¥ ¥v Hart N N Lausche Y N Aiken N N 
Williams y  “¥ McNamara N oN Young Y N Prouty N oN 
FLORIDA MINNESOTA OKLAHOMA VIRGINIA 
Holland , mee Humphrey Y oN Kerr y ¥ Byrd a 
Smathers yor ey arthy *" & Monroney Y Y Robertson yy 
GEORGIA MISSISSIPPI OREGON WASHINGTON 
Russell ¥ *¢ Eastland yy “+ Morse N oN Jackson N oN 
Talmadge Stennis ee Neuberger . = Magnuson N oN 
IDAHO MISSOURI PENNSYLVANIA WEST VIRGINIA 
Church Y J Hennings ¥ N Clark N N yr 7 rT 
Dworshak 7, 7 Symington Y oN Scott N oN Randolph .. 9 
ILLINCIS MONTANA RHODE ISLAND WISCONSIN 
Douglas N WN Mansfield Se Green y = Proxmire N oN 
Dirksen Y Y Murray Y Y Pastore N oN Wiley Y N 
INDIANA NEBRASKA SOUTH CAROLINA WYOMING 
Hartke Y Y Curtis Y Y Johnston Y Y McGee Y Y 
Capehart Y Y Hruska Y Y Thurmond Y Y O’Mahoney Y Y - 
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Congressional Quiz 





CIVIL RIGHTS AND CONGRESS 


By Congressional Quarterly 


Many Members of Congress predict civil rights 
legislation will be a major issue inthe 1959 session. 
What do you know about the problem? Try for four 
correct answers. 


1. Q--Many Northerners say filibusters or threats 
of filibuster in the Senate have prevented Congress 
from passing civil rights bills. Has cloture (a 
vote to shut off debate on an issue) ever been 
invoked successfully in the Senate? 


A--Yes. Since the first cloture rule was adopted 
in 1917, cloture has been voted four times in 22 
attempts. The four successful votes involved the 
Versailles Treaty (1919), the World Court (1926), 
branch banking (1927) and prohibition reorganiz- 
ation (1927). 


2. Q--True or false: The 1957 Civil Rights Act was 
the first such act passed by Congress in about 
80 years? 


A--True. The last previous Federal civil rights 
law was passed in 1875. 


3. Q--Three constitutional amendments adopted be- 
tween 1865 and 1870 provide the legal basis for 
Federal civil rights legislation. Can you state 
the pertinent civil rights sections of any one of 
these three amendments (the 13th, 14th and 15th 
Amendments)? 


A--The 13th Amendment outlawed slavery. The 
14th Amendment granted full Federal and state 
citizenship to all persons born or naturalized in 
the United States and barred the states from 
passing laws abridging the privileges or immuni- 
ties of such citizens. It also barred the states 
from depriving any persons of life, liberty or 
property without dues process of law or from 
denying any persons in their jurisdiction equal 
protection of the law. The 15th Amendment 
barred states fromdenying or abridging the voting 
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rights of any person because of race, color or 
“previous condition of servitude.”’ 


. Q--The 1957 Civil Rights Act dealt primarily 


with (a) segregated public schools; (b) voting 
rights; (c) equal job opportunities for all races? 


A--(b). The 1957 law set up a Civil Rights 
Commission to investigate alleged abridgement of 
voting rights because of race. It also permitted 
the Attorney General to seek injunctions to prevent 
such abridgement. 


. Q--Some Northerners say the Congressional 


seniority system hinders passage of civil rights 
legislation. What do they mean? 


A--Under the seniority system, Members with 
the longest service get the committee chairman- 
ships. In the ‘‘Solid South,’’ Democratic Mem- 
bers frequently enjoy remarkable Congressional 
longevity, and consequently more than half the 
standing committees in Congress -- with the Dem- 
ocrats now holding a majority ineach chamber -- 
currently are headed by Southerners. Advocates 
of civil rights legislation contend this enables 
the Southerners to block civil rights measures. 


. Q--Because of the bombing of Southern schools 


and houses of worship, some Members of Con- 
gress have proposed a strict Federal ariti-bomb- 
ing law. The major proposals suggest: (1) Im- 
posing the death penalty for bombing a public 
school; (b) furnishing Federal guards for all 
Southern schools; (c) making it a crime to 
transport explosives across state lines except for 
legitimate use in the construction industry and 
defense production? 


A--(c). The third suggestion has been proposed 
by several Members of Congress, both North- 
erners and Southerners. 
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The Week In Congress 





Con oress Convenes The 86th Congress, first to represent 49 states, 


convened Jan. 7, with the Democratic majority in 


both chambers making President Eisenhower the first President to serve with 


three opposition-controlled Congresses. 


In the Senate, Alaska’s first Members 


drew for their terms, and Ohio’s new Senator refused the escort of his fellow 
Democrat for swearing in. In the House, Rep. Sam Rayburn became Speaker for a 
record ninth term, a new minority leader took over, and Dr. Dale Alford was 
sworn in alone, his ‘‘final right’’ to a seat still in question. (Page 41) 


Senate Debate 


With opening-day formalities barely completed, the 
Senate Jan. 7 began a historic debate on revision of 
the cloture rule (Rule 22). Northern liberals were 
seeking first to establish that the Senate could make 
new rules by majority vote at the beginning of each 
Congress, then to revise Rule 22 so 50 Senators 
could shut off debate after two weeks notice. Demo- 
cratic Leader Lyndon B. Johnson, who favors cloture 
only by approval of two-thirds of the Senators voting, 
agreed to schedule the major test vote for Jan. 9. 
(Page 45) 


Democrats Caucus 


Harmony reigned in both Senate and House Demo- 
cratic caucuses, and all leaders from the 85th Con- 
gress were reelected. House members renamed 
Rep. Sam Rayburn (Texas) to his ninth term as 
Speaker in what Members called the ‘‘most harmon- 
ious’’ caucus in their memories. In the Senate, 
reelected Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson (Texas) 
said there was no talk of enlarging policy and steer- 
ing committees, as some liberals had suggested. 
(Page 42) 


Johnson’s Appraisal 


Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson told a 
Democratic Senate conference the election gave his 
party ‘‘a mandate’’ for leadership, but he added 
that the ‘‘powers to implement and accomplish’”’ still 
were held by the White House. Indirectly, he re- 
jected the President’s emphasis on a balanced budget, 
and Republican leaders agreed that Johnson’s speech 
indicated there would be ‘‘no deficit of politics’’ 
during the session. (Pages 42, 53, 56) 





Roll-Call Votes 


HOUSE: Election of Speaker, page 58. 
SENATE: Senate debate rule, page 60. 














State of the Union 


President Eisenhower in his Jan. 9 State of 
the Union message challenged the Democratic 
Congress to live within his proposed $77 billion 
budget. ‘‘The Constitution entrusts the Executive 
with many functions,’’ Mr, Eisenhower said, ‘‘but 
the Congress -- and the Congress alone -- has 
the power of the purse.’’ He also said he planned 
to appoint a blue-ribbon committee to ‘‘appraise 
the potentials of our future.’’ The full text of 
the President’s message will appear in the Jan. 
16 Weekly Report. 


Senate GOP Leaders 


Liberals and conservatives both got a slice of the 
cake at the Senate Republican Conference, and both 
sides moved to close ranks when the voting was over, 
Sen. Everett McKinley Dirksen (Ill.) was elected 
minority leader, defeating Sen. John Sherman Cooper 
(Ky.), the candidate of the insurgent liberals. Liberal 
candidate Thomas H. Kuchel (Calif.) was named 
minority whip over conservative candidate Karl E. 
Mundt (S.D.). The voting, in both cases, was 20-14. 
Sen. Styles Bridges (N.H.) was reelected unanimously 
as chairman of the GOP Policy Committee. (Con- 
ference, page 44; Kuchel profile page 47) 


House GOP Leaders 


A sudden revolt among House Republicans brought 
the surprise defeat of Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. 
(Mass.) and the election of Rep. Charles A, Halleck 
(Ind.) as minority floor leader, The uprising seemed 
certain to leave divisions in House GOP ranks. 
Martin, his party’s leader in every Congress since 
1939, said election reverses ‘‘had the boys confused... 
they wanted a fall guy.’” The GOP caucus named Rep. 
John W. Byrnes (Wis.) as chairman of its policy 
committee, a title Martinhad held. Byrnes, a Halleck 
backer, calls himself ‘‘aneconomy-minded conserv- 
ative.’’ (Caucus, page 43; Halleck profile, page 46) 
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